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CHAP. 1 


5 TE morning fun had not quite 
Anbiben the dew which the evening had 
fpread over the foreſts and the fields in 

che month of June, when Stephen El- 
lot, ſtung with the thoughts of laſt 
night's imprudence, aroſe from his bed, 1 
and taking his horſe, endeavoured ä 
diſſipate his uneaſyrefleftions by a ride. 4 
He had been but a ſhort time entered 2 
a Fellow-commoner in Trinity Col- 3 
lege, Cambridge ; he was young and 
"inexperienced, having been privately 55 

| educated, but he was therefore virtu- | 
ous. His father, who poſſeſſed an eſ- - » 
tate of about 15ool. a year, had com- 
mitted him ſolely to the care of the 
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- virtuous Doctor Enſor, who being a 
near relation of his, an excellent ſcho- 
lar, and having no wife, had beſought 
the education of him as an amuſement, 
and the proficiency of his pupil ſhew- 

ed that he was equal to the talk. _ 
Young Elliot's preſent contrition 
aroſe from his having the night before 
not only loſt all his money at piquet, 
but ee a conſiderable debt to a 
young gentleman, who, in the true ſpi- 
rit of che age, would not actually ſlip 
a card, but thought it very fair to take 

every advantage of his antagoniſt's ig- 
norance of the game. He was cha- 
grined at his loſs; but the obſervations 
of his friend, DoRor Enſor, had made 
a much ſeverer impreſſion on him.— 
That wiſe man, after dwelling upon 

the particular inconveniences which 
attended his pupil's loſs, thus exclaim- 
ed: © It is dreadful to feel an attach- 

ment to gambling, even in advanced 

lie but when it creeps into the ſemi- 
naries 


naries of education, and takes poſſeſ. 
ſion of youth; when emulation and ac- 
tivity are engaged in practiſing it, in- 


ſtead of acquiring knowledge ; when 
this baneful nightſhade of luxury twines 


round the heart, inſtead of the laurels 
of literature, the very baſis of private 
and public virtue is deſtroyed. A vice 
unnatural to youth lays hold of it, and 
univerſal covetouſneſs infatuates the 
young as well as the old. Adieu to 


public ſpirit and to liberty! Hence it 
is, Britain, that your lords and fenators 
are corrupt. Among your ſons the 


greateſt calamity is poverty, and your - 
nobles find out this new, unfathomable 
channel for ſcattering their wealth.— 


He who thus throws away his riches in 
impious contempt. of his anceſtors ho- 


nours, and horrid deſtruction of his 


poſterity's happineſs, will have but lit- 


| tle conſideration for thoſe principles of 


patriotiſm, which want and avarice ſti- 
mulate him to violate. The deſcendant 
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of bim who tore the liberties of the peo- 
ple from the ſtrong and ſacred graſp of - 


monarchs, becomes the ſervant of a mi- 
niſter, who muſt feed with the ſubſtance 
of the induſtrious the extravagance of 
thevenal. Of all vices; my dear Stephen, 
never be guilty of this, which neither 
the admoniſhing debilizy, nor total fai- 
lure of your conſtitution can warn you 
to ſuppreſs. By. means: of it, the opu- 


lence which it has been the work of 
ages to accumulate; may, like fairy 
wealth, vaniſn in an inſtant; and the 


lord of provinces, on whole ſmiles the 
| happineſs of numbers hangs to-day, 


may to-morrow. be transformed into 


he needy, fawning flave of his. former 
fcophant:;” 1 


Such were the 1 7 WORE 


of the Dotton, and they were not 


thrown away upon Stephen. Thecon- 


ſideration of them {till continued to 


occupy, his mind, when his attention 


was luddenly called off, by a horſe. gal- 


TE 
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loping by him, ſaddled and pridled, but 
without a rider. Afraid that ſome ac- 
cident muſt have happened, he rode 
ſmartly on, and diſcovered a gentleman 
lying ſenſeleſs and bleeding on the 
road. Inſtigated by humanity, he a- 
lighted from: his horſe, and perceived 
that the unfortunate man was ſtill alive. 
After ſome time, the gentleman had ſo 
far recovered his ſenſes as to be ſenſi- 
ble of his ſituation, and to thank his 
benefactor for the aſſiſtance he had af. 
forded him. Elliot inſiſted upon help- 
ing the ſtranger to mount his horſe, 
that he might conduct him to his houſe: 


Having effected this, he walked beſide 
him 5 they arrived at Caſtlemont, 


the ſeat of Lord Moreton, who was 
himſelf the perſon that Elliot had met 


in the ſenſeleſs ſituation we have de- 


ſeribed. 1 


His Lordſhip' $ trait who had bias 
very much alarmed at ſeeing his horſe 
come home without a rider, were now 
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as much rejoiced to ſee him ſo well. 


Indeed, he had been only ſtunned by 
the fall he had received from the 


plunging of his horſe, and except a 


flight head-ach and a ſmall cut on the 


ide of his head, was now perfectly re- 


covered. His Lordſhip introduced El- 


hot to his Lady and her two daughters, 
LadyFrancesand Lady Adelaide More. 


ton. Lady Frances, who was the el- 


der, was tall, thin, pale, and rather 


handſome, but the appearance of the 
younger was captivating in the high- 


eſt degree. Her beauty was like that 
of the roſe-bud, whoſe half-opened 
bluſhing foliage diſcloſed a promiſe 
of unrivalled bloam and fragrance ; or 
hke, the golden ſmiles of the dawn, 
which foretell the radiant ſplendor of 


a beauteous day, She appeared to be 


between ſixteen and ſeventeen years 


old; the age when the female heart is 
moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſion, and 


when 


terms. 
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when the manners are not. thoroughly 


broken to diſſimulation. 


Poor Stephen, bred up in retirement, 
and educated by an old bachelor, was 


totally unuſed to female company, and 
felt very awkward on his introduction 
to ladies of ſuch elegance, faſhion, and 
beauty. Struck with the charms of 

Lady Adelaide, her preſence in parti- 
ceular embarraſſed him. When ſhe. 


complimented him on his humanity, _ 
and returned him thanks for the pre- 


lervation of her father, he faltered out 


a return, the half of which was ex- 
preſſed in confuſed and unintelligible 
Never did he fit ſo uneaſy as 
while he was at breakfaſt : he wiſhed 
to pleaſe; and this ſolicitude made him 
ſo-nice in his attempts, that it deſtroy- 
ed every effort at perfection. His vi- 
vacity was buried in thought; and he 
felt a dread of ſtirring, leſt a want of 
familiarity with female company might 
wewny bun, 1 into ſome ridiculous im- 
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propriety, which might incur the cen- 
ſure of the company, and in particular 


of her whoſe good opinion he could 


not help wiſhing to gain. Thus op- 
preſſed through a ſenſe of his want of 
the poliſn of company, he hardly dared 
to raiſe his eyes from the ground; and 
if Lady Adelaide caught him looking 
at her, he bluſhed. To relieve himſelf 
from this diſtreſſing ſituation, he aroſe 
to return to Cambridge: but Lord 
| Moreton inſi ſted on his Aayin g dinner; 
and Elliot, under the guidance of a ſer- 
vant, went to view the beauties of the 
demeſne, which well merited inſpec- 
tion. Every improvement proclaimed 
the taſte and opulence of the owner; 
but the place owed ftill more of its 
beauties to the hand of Nature than to 
that of his Lordſhip. The houſe was 
ſituated. on an eminence hanging over 
a large and beautiful river, which after 
a number of turnings appeared to the 
eye like a llver line, and at length 

4 lowly 
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Sd winded out of ſight. To the 


houſe, which was of. —.— ſtone, and 
built with magnificent ſimplicity, there 
were two fronts: from that which 


faced the river nothing obſtructed the 


view; far as the eye eould travel, the 


country round about fwelled into gra- 
dual hillocks, and exhibited all thoſe 


varied beauties of rural colouring 
which ariſe from difference of eleva- 


tion, culture, and ſoil. A venerable 


wood, the efforts of many years to ma- 
ture, almoſt ſurrounded the other ſides 


ol the houſe ; but that part of it which 


oppoſed the other front was cut into 


beautiful viſtas, which ſurpriſed the 


ſpectator into a proſpett, and, by ſhut- 
ting out part of the landſcape, prevent- 
ed the attention from being diſtratted 
and dazzled by a wide profuſion of - 
beauties. In one part of this extenſive 
park, the ſcenery was wild, bold, ftrik- 
ing, and ſublime ; in another, chaſte, 
rich, cultivated, and beautiful. But 
A 6 that 
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| 

| 

= 

} © that which captivated Elliot's inclina- 


tions molt,” was a ſmooth, broad walk 

in the old faſhion, of near a mile in 

q length, and rolled with the greateſt 
| care, which ſeemed to court the mind 
3s -- contemplation. On each ſide of it 

il |. a row of ancient limes extended a thick 
made; their friendlybranches ſupport- 
"nh ing themſelves on thoſe of the oppo- 
| ite trees, as if willing to enjoy and to 
afford the reciprocal benefits of a long 
neighbourhood. Having ſpent much 
of the day thus employed, our adven- 
turer returned to the ladies, and to his 
former uneafineſs. At dinner he fat 
next to Lady Adelaide, but he was not 
capable of enjoying his ſituation. After 
the gentlemen had retired to tea with 
the ladies, he had gotten ſome little cou- 
rage toſpeak freely; but unfortunately 

a young nobleman who had dined there, 
opened upon the company at onee 
with aſtoniſhing fluency. The weather, 

5 3 plays, operas, and above all 

1 little 
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little trifling anecdotes, were the ſub- 


jects on which he diſcourſed. 


Elliot felt that there was nothing 


faid by him which he was not capable 


of ſaying himſelf; nothing came from 


the head, nothing went to the heart; 
but the ladies laughed, and hſtened 

with attention; while Elliot, over- 
whelmed with the rapidity of Lord 
Hanbury language, could ſay nothing. 
He wanted that good opinion of him- 
felf, and indifference to that of others, 
to permit him to ſpeak without think- 


ing; and the dread of acting wrong: 


chained down his fancy, and muffled. 
his underſtanding. Some of the dif- 
courſe, when the ladies could get 
teave from the loquacity of Lord 
Hanbury to. ſpeak, was addreſſed to. 
him; but he could ſcarcely ſtammer out 


more than a Ves or No in reply; and 
even had his anſwers been witty, his 
want of gaiety of manner would have 


deſtroyed their comic energy. He 
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14 PROCRESS OF LOVE. 
nnagined that Lady Adelaide treated 
the young Lord with particular atten- 
tion, and every ſmile with which ſhe 
honoured him he fancied to be a proof 
of her affection. He did not think, 
indeed, that he loved her himſelf; but 
he could not bear that ſo much excel- 
lence ſhould be thrown away on ſuch 
an inſignificant being as he conceived 
the ſtranger to be. Senſible that his 
own behaviour. appeared ridiculous, 
and having long made it the object of 
his own contemplation, he thought 
that every one elle did ſo too. Every 
time they laughed, he fancied that they 
were ridiculing his ſilence; and he was 
almoſt tempted, in the rage of jealous 
ſenſibility, to quarrel with the man 
whom he conſidered as joyous at his 
uneaſineſs. This ſituation was too 
painful for him to bear long, and he 
74 — his leave early, notwithſtanding 
the entreaties of Lord and Lady 
Moreton that he would ſtay the night. 
After 
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After he was gone, as is the uſual cuſ- 
tom, every one gave their opinion of 
him, and every one ſpoke well of him 


except Lord Hanbury, who remarked, 


** that his beauty was trifling and vul- 
gar, his awkwardneſs immenſe, and that 


he was as inanimate -as a ſtatue,” — 


While the company were holding this 


inquiſition on young Elliot, he rode 
away to Cambridge, feeling all that 
diſcontent which an ingenuous mind 
| ſenſible of its own worth ſuffers, on 
having appeared in a light unworthy 
of itſelf. He recollected with ſorrow, 
that while Lord Hanbury could raiſe 
the ſmile and create. happineſs in the 
| breaſt of the company, he was obliged 
to remain a ſilent object of deriſion. 
He had felt a deſire to pleaſe, to which 
he had hitherto been a ftranger. He 
perceived, that if he could have made 


himſelf agreeable to the company he 
had left, he would have enjoyed a 
pleaſure which he had not as yet ex- 


: perienoed 
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perienced. He execrated his fortune, 
which had made him ſilent the very 
time when-he wiſhed to talk moſt, and 
he reſolved to put every means in 
practice to render himſelf a favourite 
with women. 
__ While our adventurer, thus "wal 
ed by the influence of female attrac- 
tions (which every young man muſt be 
ſwayed by, and whoſe power our hero 
had now for the firſt time felt), was 
. laying plans. for rendering himſelf a- 
greeable to that ſex, whoſe favour he 
felt could alone confer happineſs, he 
had ridden into the midſt of a wood 
through which his road lay. When he 
had gotten a little beyond the middle 
of u, he heard a voice crying out to 
him, Stand, or I will blow your brains 
out.” Before he could recollect him- 
ſelf ſo as to ſtand on his defence, or de- 
liver any anſwer, he was knocked off 
his horſe by a blow from the butt 
end of a piſtol. The n for there 
5 were 
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were two of them, having rifled his 

pockets, were deliberating very coolly 
Hh they ſhould murder him; when 
a poor fellow jumping out of a field 
into the road, cried, © Ah, you rappa- 
rees! are you going to murder a dead 
man! ?” On the words, he aimed a blow 
at one of them with a cudgel he had in 
his hand, and laid him ſenſeleſs on the 
ground. The other rogue, ſeeing his 
companion treated thus roughly, fired 
a piſtol at Elliots champion, and the 


ball paſſed through the fleſhy part of his 


left arm. Undaunted, and enraged by 
being thus wounded, his antagoniſt, 
who Well underſtood the management 
of the ſtick, ſtruck the piſtol out of 
his hand, and, as he was turning-about 
to fly, hit him on the nape of the neck, 
and ſtretched him beſide his compa- 
nion. He then began to deal his blows. 
very compoſedly, firſt to one and then, 
to the other of the proſtrated villains, 
without 1 in the leaſt regardin g the ſitu- 
ation | 
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ation of him to whoſe aſſiſtance be had 
come. Elliot had now recoveredhis ſen- 
ſes, and ſprang up on his feet, when the 
man cried out to him with an uncouth 
 Iriſhaccent, © Oh! by my ſout, Sir, you 
may. he down and ſleep your fill, for 
your buſineſs is done, and I am ſecur- 
ing the dogs.” Elliot begged of him 
to deſiſt, and lend his aid to tie them. 
* With all my heart, jewel,” anſwered 
his aſſiſtant, for they have commit. 
ted murder in ſhootin g me in the arm.” 
Having fecured thefe fellows, Elliot 
bargained with two men who had juſt 
come up witha cart, to carry them to 
the county jail ; and then tying up the 
Iriſhman's wound, which now pained | 
him very much, he rode on towards 
Cambridge, accompanied by his de- 
liverer, where they arrived without 
any material accident occurring to 


them. 


CHAP. 


AP. 
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a 0 Ah. next morning 180 
Enſor, who was ſenſible of the neceſ- 
lity of complying. with the prejudices | 


of the world, put a thirty pound note 


into the hand of his pupil, that he 
might diſcharge. what is very impro- 
perly called in the faſhionable world 
a debt of honour; which we have al- 
ready mentioned that he-owed: to a 


young gentleman of fortune, of che 


name of Reynel. Now that I have 
mentioned Doctor Enſor, will the rea- 
der. indulge me while I give him a 


{ketch of his character and hiſtory? In 


it Iindulge the recollection of my own 
preceptor, to whom I owe every little 
merit or virtue I can boaſt. Doctor 
Enſor was about 55. years old, tall of 
ſtature, robuſt in make, and of a ſound 
and vigorous conſtitution. His face 

was. 
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was the juſt picture of an open and 
generous mind; while the lines ſtrong- 


ly marked on it, and his piercing eye, 


foretold a capacity and habit of think- 
ing. He had a peculiar ſweetneſs of 


countenance, which ſeemed the dawn- 


ing ſmile of philanthropy breaking 
_ through the cloud of melancholy. This 


: pleaſing mixture of good humour and 


gravity in his looks, made all who be- 
held him fond of him: they ſaw by it 


that he loved mankind ; and their love 
was incrèafed by pity, as they alſo ſaw 
that the hand of misfortune had made 
him feel for himſelf. His underſtand- 
ing was comprehenſive aud accurate, 

and his language ſmooth and copious. 

Hts knowledge of what is called the 
world, or in other words of the wick- 
edneſs of mankind, was great in the- 
ory; for his misfortunes, owing to his 
ignorance of villainy, and warmth of 
heart with which he had commenced 


lite, had forced him into an acquaint- 
ance 
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ance with it. But in practice, his na- 
tural benevolence ſtill blinded his the- 
oretical ſkill, and evinced him to be 
the diſciple of unadulterated human 
nature. Mild in his temper and affa- 
ble in his manners, he was one of thoſe 


men whoſe talents and Virtues, Or, as 


the world calls them, weakneſſes, made 


him moſt. fit to converſe with youth, 
and unable to deal with manhood: 
When he was young; he had poſſeſſed 
a very conſiderable fortune; and his 
imagination being very lively, he form- 


ed various ſchemes to make himſelf 


completely happy. But the brillianey 


of his fancy ſerved only to make the 


ſubſequent gloom of diſappointment 
and misfortune more dreadful, The 
fickleneſs of a lady on whom he had 
placed his affettions, and who had 
taught him to believe that ſhe felt as 
warmly as he did, firſt made him care- 
leſs of his fortune, and oppreſſed his 


ſpirits, Though b de at laſt ſurmounted 


this 
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this blow ſo as to re-aſſume his tran- 


quillity, he never could-recover the | 
effects of it; and having lived 40 years 


in the world, he found that he was too 
unſuſpicious and inattentive, and his 
good- nature too great to deal with it. 
This truth he earned at the expence 


of his whole fortune, except about 
© gool. a year. With this pittance he 


retired to Courville, the place which 
had given him birth; where he for 


ſome time practiſed dau which in 


his youth he had ſtudied for his amuſe- 
ment. That he might do this with 
better effect, he had taken out the 


degree of a Doctor; but this employ- 


| ment ſerved only to diminyh his for- 


tune. For not content with inquiring 


into the ſtate of his patients' health, he 


would examine into that of their for- 


tunes alſo, and ſtrove earneſtly to pro- 


mote the one as well as the other. As 
ſoon as this was generally known, many 


impoſitions. were practiſed on him; and 


he 
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he was oftener called on. to mend the 
circumſtances of the needy, than to 
relieve the grievances of the diſeaſed. 


Diſguſted very much at theſe ſtrata- 
gems of the cunning to impoſe on his 


philanthropy, for he was no longer 


blind to deceit than during the tranſ- 


port of good- nature, he abandoned the 


profeſſion, and reſolved to devote the 
remainder of his life to the uſeful duty 


of teaching his neighbours by his ex- 


ample how to live, and ſtudying 
himſelf how to die. . To this change 


he was alſo ſtrongly induced by the 


dea, that the frequent ſight of diſtreſs 
might create ſuch a familiarity with it, 
as would weaken his pity for miſery. 


Doctor Enſor, as we have before 
related, was a near relation of Mr. 


Elliot's, and viſited very often at 


his houſe of Roſemont. It chanced 


that he was there once when young 


Stephen rar away from ſchool, owing 
to the ern of his preceptor. Sen- 


ſible | 
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of his genius. But ſtill this was but 
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fable of the improper treatment the. 


lad muſt receive there, and being well 
acquainted with the foibles and violent 


temper. of his father, he ſaw that a fine 


boy was in the greateſt danger of being 


ruined by an improper education. 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, he 


begged of Mr. Elliot to conſign the 


education of his ſon to him; ſaying 


that the company of the boy, and the 


attention which the taſk he undertook 


required, would diſſipate his melan- 


choly. To this, after ſome heſitation, 


for he was one of thoſe unfortunate 


peop ple who confer 2 favour with an 


air of diflatisfaction, Mr. Eto con- 


ſented. 


With this worthy man our hero 
bus led a very retired life until he 


was twenty years old. During that 


period, his tutor had neglected nothing 


which could contribute to the forma- 
tion of his taſte, and the eultyyation 
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an a bft of a ſecondary Lonfiderntibn 
with him, and he preferred to it teach- 
ing him to be a moral and thinking 


man. He conſidered the firſt as orna- | 


mental, but the latter as eſſential to 
every. ſtation of life ; and he knew that, 


while the imperfect knowledge of = | 


languages acquired in our youth, 1 


rubbed out by the intrigues of b 


tion, the wiles of avarice, and the pe- 
culiarities of profeſſional purſuits, the 
more valuable acquiſitions of reflection 
and probity crown us with the lau- 
rels of proſperity, and inrobe us with 


Doctor Enſor wiſhed to keep his pu- 
pil apart from the world, until he had 
given him principles which example 
could not ſhake, and a firm love for 
learning which nothing could warp. 
But he ſtill was aware, that an early 

introduction into public life was of 155 
antage. He knew that it was neceſ- 
ary to familiariſe him to company, 
Vol. — "_ 
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the moſt ſplendid apparel of honour. 
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before his habits of life were fully ſet- 
tled, and his manners perhaps over- 
eruſted with foibles, which, although 
in themſelves perfectly innocent, might 
make him more uneaſy than if they 
bad been vices. It was requiſite to 
accuſtom him to the method of deal- 
ing with mankind, and to habituate 
him betimes to the manner in which 
they would deal with him. But if he 
ſhould. be plunged at once into the 
ays of the world, without any expe- 
3 in the art of bearing up againſt 
mankind, he was afraid that, ſurpriſed, 
aſtoniſhed, and without power to re- 
flea, be might ſuffer himſelf to be | 
burried down with the ſtream into the 


gulph of vice: or perhaps, rendered a 
tid by the ſhock, and vexed to feel ko 
all the warm and romantic hopes and 8 
expectations of the cloſet infallibly 


chilled, he might retire from the 
world in diſguſt, and abandon himſelf 
a prey to deſpair and diſappointment 

| | f Fo 
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For this reaſon, the Doctor had per- 
ſuaded Stephen's father to ſend him 
to Cambridge about a year ago, 
* whither he had alſo himſelf accompa- 
* nied him. He conſidered, that in the 
0 BW univerſity young men were juſt on the 
1 threſhold of the world; that it is a 
ſort of probationary ſtate, in which 
ſome are intemperate, others prudent, 
but very few of them deſtgning : for 
they had not thoroughly learned the 
art, which ſome begin to practiſe there, 
of preying on their fellow-creatures. 
Our adventurer had, during that 
period, ſhaken off much of the baſh- 
fulnefs which aroſe from reclufeneſs : 
in the company of men, he had ac- 
quired a good deal of eafe ; he was 
oak for poſleſſing the clegant ac- 
compliſhments in a great degree; 
and that he ſometimes gave into the 
gay imprudences of youth, we may 
fee from the debt he had contrafted, 
to pay which, Doctor Enſor had given 
e him 
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him the thirty pounds. He went with 
the money to Mr. Reynel's chambers 
immediately, where he found a poor 
woman, entreating him moſt earneſtly to 
grant alittle money towards the relief of 
her ſiſter. © As I have nurſed you, Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, 1 preſume to apply to you. 
There is an execution in my poorſiſter's 
houſe for twenty-five pounds. She, 
who has in her youth lived in com- 
fort, will be turned to beggary.” Rey- 
nel declared with perfect indifference, 
that he could not help her misfortunes, 
for that he had no money. © Alas, Sir!” 
replied the poor woman, © ſhe has a 


daughter only juſt ſixteen, and beau- 
tiful and innocent as an angel ; what 


will become of her : p I fear want will 
bring her to ruin.” At hearing that 
the woman had ſuch a beautiful daugh- 
ter, Reynel altered his behaviour: he 
declared that he had not ſo much 
money at preſent, but that he would 
endeavour to get it, if ſhe would en- 


gage 
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gage that the young girl would be pro- 
perly grateful. The old woman ex- 
preſſed ſome indignation at this pro- 
poſal; but on ReyneFs urging it again, 


and hinting to her the miſery that the 


girl and her mother would be reduced 
to, if ſne did not acquieſce; ſhe ſeemed 


about to conſent, to try if ſhe could 


get the diſtreſſed mother to agree to it. 


Elliot had ſuffered great agitation 
during this converſation, and felt the 


indignant glow of ancient virtue at 
the baſe conduct of Reynel, who was 
taking advantage of miſery to bargain 
for the deſtruction of female innocence. 
Going up to the woman, he warmly 


upbraided her for attempting to com- 


ply; and knowing from her the ſum 
for which the execution had been laid, 


he put the thirty pound note into her 
hand, ſaying that he would not leave 


her the pretext of want as an excuſe 


for her guilt. The poor woman was 
quite overwhelmed with joy, and 
B 3 | - poured | 
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poured out innumerable bleſſings on 
him; but Reynel, on the other hand, 
Was vialendly enraged, that ſuch a de- 
licious morſel {hould thus, as it were, 
be ſnatched from between his teeth. 
He was of a cool, malignant, revengeful 
temper ; and ſuch people are not re- 
markable for courage. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as the woman was gone, he up- 
braided Elliot with having thus ſnap- 
ped up a bargain, which he was him- 
ſelf on the point of bringing to a con- 
cluſion ; for he did not conceive that 
our hero had really given ſo much 
money with a diſintereſted view. When 
Elliot aſfured him of the contrary, he 
was not the leſs angry, although he 
could not with ſo much propriety 
quarrel with him for his conduct; he 
therefore coolly atked him for the 
money which he had won. When 
Stephen declared that he had juſt 
given it away, Reynel made uſe of 
{ome expreſſions intimating, that it was 

not 
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not gentlemanlike to throw away his 


. money when he had debts of honour to 
>= pay. The converſation hereupon grew 
„ very warm: and ended with an agree- 
. ment to behave to each other as lran- 
11 gers in future. Although Elliot could 


not repent of the way he had diſpoſed 
of his money, yet he wiſhed to avoid. 
telling his tutor any thing concerning 
it. He, therefore, refolved to try and 
borrow it from his friends, and went 
for that purpoſe to Mr. Filmer s. This 
gentleman was a perſon of a grave, re- 3 
flecting turn of mind, but it was ſtrong- 
ly tinftured with an inconſtancy of 
diſpoſition. He had thrown away a 
great number of years, ſometimes in 
purſuing one ſtudy, and fometimes 
another, without being able to fix on 
any. He was univerſally loved for 
the goodnels of his heart, but the ſim- 
plicity and neghgence of his manner 
prevented his being equally reſpetted; 
and all his friends beheld. with pity, 
B Ss that 
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that he was throwing away „ tas 
lents and fine principles, through a 


want of reſolution to appropriate 


them to ſome particular employment. 


Our adventurer communicated his 


fituation to his friend, but without 


gaining any thing by it; for what be- 


tween the ſmallneſs of his income, the 
generoſity of his diſpoſition, and his 
eager trial of ill-judged ſchemes of 


procuring his advancement in life, 


poor Filmer was generally without a 


penny in his purſe. Elliot was de- 
parting very diſcontented, as he knew 
that this debt of honour muſt be paid; 


and that it would not only diſtreſs his 
friend Doctor Enſor very much, to 


advance ſo large a ſum of money, but 
that he might very well blame him for 
parting with what he had lately given 
him, without inquiry into the character 
of the perſon on whom he had beſtow- 


ed it. He had juſt bid his friend adieu, 
vvhen Mr. Timothy Supple marched 


with 
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with great ſolemnity into che room. 
This gentleman ſeemed to be about 
the age of thirty-five : in his counte- 
nance there appeared an habitual gra- 


vity, and in his manner an uncommon 
ſolemnity. To him Elliot applied in his 
diſtreſs; and he, after ſtriking his fore- 
head, declared that he was not worth 


the money himſelf, but that he believ- 
ed he knew a Jew who would lend ſo 


much, to have forty. pounds returned 


to him in three months. Theſe were 
very hard conditions ; but where the 


neceſſity is inevitable, even ſuch de- 


mands muſt be complied with. Sup- 
ple promiſed to bring him the money 


in the evening; and then entertained 
his friends with a long account of the 


day he had juſt ſpent at Lord More- 
ton's. He inſinuated that, he himſelf 


was a fayourite with Lady Frances; 


and as for Lady Adelaide, that he ſup- 
poſed ſhe would be ſoon united to Lord 
Hanbury. This news diſconcerted 
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qur adventurer very much; he could. 
have borne any intelligenee better 

than that: he departed in great unea- 
fineſs, and refolved in diſguſt to go no 


more to Caſtlemont. In the evening 
Supple brought the money; which it 
was very eaſy for him to do, as he had: 


it lying very conveniently by him, and 
had reſolved moſt conſcientiouſly tor 


take this friendly advantage of his- 


friend's neceſſities. Stephen, however, 
was rejoiced to receive the money,, 


which would extricate him out of his 
preſent difficulties, not regarding what 


calamities might be impending over 
him in conſequence of his imprudenee. 
Having immediately diſpatched it off, 
to free him from a kind of obligation 
to a man who he thought had uſed: 
him very ill, he diſmiſſed all care from 
his mind, except that which aroſe from 
hearing that Lady Adelaide was on 


the point of an union with a nobleman. 


of ſo little merit as he conceived her 


intended 
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intended huſband to be. He felt an 
uneaſineſs, which certainly was too 


pungent to be the mere effort of hu- 
going to blend her underſtanding, her 


will, her principles, and conſequently 
her happineſs, with one whole diſpo- 


ſition he thought never formed to 
coaleſce with hers. But as he could 


find no other apparent eaufe to which 


he could attribute his ſorrow, he im- 
puted to this, and the ſenſe of the 


awkward ſituation he had been in at 
Eord Moreton's, the refolution which. 


he formed to go there no more. 
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A Tir College vacation now be- 
gan, and young Elliot was to ſpend it 
with his father at Roſemont. The 


Iriſhman,” whoſe name was Phelim 
O Flanagan, was quite recovered of his 
wound; and Elliot reſolved to retain 


him as a ſervant, if Mr. OfFlanagan 
fhould prefer it to his former occupa- 


tion of a labourer. On the queſtion 


being put to him, he replied, - That 


he did not hke fervice; that dig- 


ging was a more honourable 'em- 


ployment, and becoming a gentleman 
as he was by family: Fer you know 


(ſaid he) Adam himfelf was a labour— 


er, and he was great great grandfa- 


ther to us all. But a ſervant 1s a poor 
{kip of a fellow, who mult be obedient 


to this maſter and t'other maſter, tho 


he was yeſterday but the ſon of a footy 
12 However _ he), as I hear 
that 
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that Maſter Elliot is a gentleman of 
family, and as I love him heartily, if 


he takes me, Ill ſerve him honeſtly ; 


but, by my ſoul, I inſiſt that he pM 


put two colours on my coat. 


Mr. O*Flanagan's conditions being = 
complied with, he commenced valet 
de chambre, an office for which he 
was not as yet eminently qualified. — 


He was a well made man, about ſix- 


and- twenty, very tall and broad-houl- 


dered, and had a good-humoured 


opennels bordering upon vacancy in 
his face. He was paſſionately attached 


to Elliot, and did every thing he could 


to make him fond of him in his turn ; 


and indeed his maſter never kept him 


at the ſame diſtance that he would 
another ſervant, as he had himſelf been 


witneſs to his courage and fidelity. 
Our adventurer could not reſiſt the 


| earneſt deſire he felt again to viſit Caſ- 


tlemont, before he quitted the country 


ſor ſuch a length of time as he was to 
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be abſent. He rode thither from Cam- 
. bridge, but found that the whole fa- 
mily was abroad. He eagerly wiſhed 


to hear whether Lady Adelaide was 
certainly going to be ver omg but he 


knew not how to afk ſuch a queſtion 


With propriety. Impelled by ſtrong 
eurioſity, however, he ventured to de- 
mand of the footman he ſaw, If it was 


true that one of the young ladies was 
foon to change her ſtate? The ſervant 


replymg, That he heard ſo, filled his 


heart with heavineſs. He had not 
eourage to wait for the famuly's re- 
turn, but rode back again to Cam- 


bridge; from whence he departed the 


next morning tor Roſemont, accom-- 


panied by his friend the Doctor. 
The character of old Mr. Elliot was: 


ſingular, and very different from that 


of his wife. His mind was contracted, 
and his temper fanguine and violent. 
He was impatient of contradiction, and 
a contemner of advice; for his paſſi- 
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onate diſpoſition, and weak intellects, 


mide him conſtantly annex the idea 
of rudeneſs to the former, and com- 


bine an infiruation. of his folly with 
the latter. He was contimally the 


dupe of vain hopes that he would ſoon 


grow rich. Fhis made him commence 
fchemes. irrational in themſelves, and 
founded on a total ignorance of the 
ways of mankind. Yet he was not lo- 
weak as to be entively i ignorant of what 
was right. Had his violent temper 
oven him leave to- think at all, he 


might have conducted himſelf with the 


eommon ſucceſs of mankind, throughr 
Hife. He was addicted to- no enormous 
vice; he was neither a gambler, a 
drunkard, or attached to women; and 
the end of all his actions was deſigned 
to be good. But his foibles, his ill 


temper, oy Fl ſelf-confidence, and.his pal- 


fion for growing rich, without one qua- 
lification neceſſary to acquire wealth, | 


produced as many ill conſequenees as 
= 11 
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i he had been 3 to all che fa- 


ſhionable modes of deſtroying our 
properties, and debaſing human dig- 


nity. To ſuch a man, experience al- 
forded no benefits; ill ſucceſs only 


ſourced his temper ; and hence he was 


needy at home, andunreſpetted abroad. 


Mrs. Elliot was a very different cha- 


racter. She was by nature formed 
with one of the ſweeteſt tempers, and 


poſſeſſed ſo excellent an underſtanding 
as 1s rarely to be met with. She was 


deſcended of a noble family, and mar- 


ried Mr. Elliot for love, contrary to 
the advice of her relations. What 


could have been her inducement to 


| fancy one ſo much inferior to herſelf 


in every mental and perſonal excel- 


lence, it is impoſſible to find out. In- 


deed, theſe unaccountable fancies in 
the fair ſex (which are by no means 
uncommon) would almoſt tempt me 
to ſubſcribe to their doctrine, who ſay, 


in matrimony there is a fate; and that 


: among 
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among the many analogies which the 
covered between love and war, there 


is this one prevalent among the follow- 
ers of each profeſſion, that every dart, 


as well as every bullet, has its —_ | 


billet. Mrs. Elliot, however, did not, 


like moſt ladies who ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſeduced by the 1ll-judging de- 


mon, Love, repent of her choice. She 
perſevered in her affection; and, though 
made unhappy by his ill-temper, and 
folicitude for his dignity, which ſhe 
ſaw every day declining, notwithſtand- 
ing her molt ſedulous efforts to the 


contrary, ſhe ſtood mindful of her ſa- 
cred vows, and did not oppole his in- 


clinations, even ſo often as their mutu- 
al intereſt and happineſs required this 
temporary ſacrifice of her inclinations. 
Although Stephen Elliot loyed his 
lather, he naturally fought to ſpend 
much of his time out of his company z 
where his feelings were very olten 
hurt 
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hurt in the extreme, by ſeeing himſelf 
and his mother treated with intempe- 


rate and cauſeleſs rudeneſs. In the 
neighbourhood he looked for, and 


found ſeveral agreeable acquaintances, 
- eſpecially among the ladies, with whom 
a good figure, a polite addreſs, and the 


appearance of the generous virtues, 


ſeldom fail of procuring a favourable 


reception. Indeed, his company was 
eagerly ſought for by both ſexes. — 


Without deſigning it he pleaſed, be- 
cauſe it was his pleaſure to come 


mto the favourite amuſement of eve- 
ry body, and make it, for the time, 
his own. He hunted, and deſcanted 
upon horſes, dogs, and fowhng-pieces 


with the ſportſmen; he entered into 


the experiments of the farmer, praiſed 
the conſerves of his wife; and thus, by 


making it his pleaſure and buſineſs to 
gratify others, he obtained univerſal 
love and eſteem, which was the higheſt 
poſſible gratification to himſelf. 


In the neighbourhood of Roſemont, 
lived the widow Marchmont: {he had 


when very young, from the importuni- 
mont, a. rich Turkey merchant, old 


thought that ſhe had ſufficiently done 
her duty, and proved the ftrength of 
her affection beyond doubt, by marry- 
ing him. Whether, therefore, conſid- 


that the world would give her credit 
for a coldneſs of conſtitution, as {he 
had married an old man, ſhe took ſuch 
liberties, that Landon began to imagine 


band hearing this, either from the offi- 


o cious hints of a news- paper, or from 
d fome ſincere friend (far there is always 
y one good. natured body or other ready 
o co tell us that which we had better be 
il without hearing), came to the reſolu- 
ft tion of bringing her to the country, out 


ol che way of that ſet of idle ic gentle 
- > wha 
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ties of relations, married Mr. March- 


enough to be her grandfather. But ſhe 


ing in her own innocence, or thinking 


itſelf licenſed to talk of her. Her huf- 
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| jj - who infeſt the metropolis, and whoſe 
1 ſole buſineſs it ſeems to be, to ſhower 
1 down vengeance on old men for their 
5 folly in marrying. He therefore ſold 
off his effects, collected his debts, and, 
purchaſing a fine eſtate near old Mr. 
Elliot's ſeat, brought his wife down to 
it, much againſt her inclination. She 
till, however, perſiſted in participating 
the delights of company; until her huſ- 
band roundly declared, that if ſhe did 
not reconcile herſelf to the decent, re- 
tired life which he was reſolved to live, 
he would expoſe her, and turn her out 
of doors. To this, like a good wife, 
aſter a great deal of ſtruggling and 
ſcolding, ſhe ſubmitted at length; and 
in two years afterwards was rewarded 
for her compliance by his death, and a 

bequeſt of his whole fortune. 
She had now been a widow for two 
years, and declared her reſolution ne- 
ver to marry again. Her age was about 
twenty- ſeven: ſhe was tall of ſtature, 
plump, 
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plump, rather inclining a little to fat: 


her countenance was open and lan- 
guiſhing: with her eyes, which were 


blue, ſhe could ſpeak molt intelligibly ; „ 


and her fine teeth were perceptible 
through her pouting dewy lips, which 


ſhe kept half uncloſed. Her boſom 


heaved as if 1 it ſwelled with ſomething 


it wiſhed to communicate ; and ſhe 
would view a handſome young man 


with that wiſtful look, and then turn 
away with that affected diffidence, as if 
willing to boaſt a fear, that her warm 
gaze had told a ſtory, which in ſpite of 


the ingenuouſnels of paſſion ſhe wiſhed 
to conceal. Such a perſon was the 


widow Marchmont : ſhe appeared like 
ripe fruit melting with luſcious ſolt- 


neſs, and tempting you to . 


This lady, who had often ſeen Ste- 


phen at Roſemont and in the neigh- 


bourhood, beheld him with the ardour 


of deſire. She viewed with longing 
rapture his ardent eyes, the fluſhings - 


of 
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of ſentiment throu gh his downy check, 


the ſerious proportions of his face, en- 
livened only by a wanton ſmile which 
ſpoke him capable of all the tender- 
neſs and all the variety of love, and the 
happineſs of his form, where ſtrength 
and elegance combined their perfec- 
tions. 

The widow, whole ls, like a 


froward child, had been rendered un- 


governable by too much indulgence, 
was tranſported at beholdmg ſuch 
beauty: for his ſake ſhe made parties, 


and gave entertainments; and would 


he have permitted it, her liberality 

would have known no bounds in pre- 
ſents. Aſſuming the freedoms of an 
ancient matron, to which her age and 


conſtitution gave her no pretenſions, 


ſhe would always place him next to 
her, and would lay her hand familiarly 


on his. When they were alone, which 
was not ſeldom, ſhe would ſlyly praiſe 


his n. and laughingly jeſt with 


him 
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to be the. ruin of womankind. 
Stephen was not fo blind, but he 

de that ſhe felt a paſſion for 

him: ſtill, however, it never occurred 


to him, that any one above the rank 


of a chambermaid could feel a paſſion, 


the object of which was not matrimo- 
ny; and for this he felt not the leaſt 
inclination. Unacquainted with the 
manners of women in real life, his 


ſtock of notions concerning them was 
taken from romance : he regarded 


them all as goddeſſes, whom you muſt 


adore with kneeling, whole {miles you 


could alone gain by a train of misfor- 


tunes and ſufferings, and whoſe frowns 


were worle than immediate death.— 


As matrimony never entered his ima- 
gination, he could not think of addreſſ⸗- 


ing her in the ſtyle which he thought 
peculiar to a lover; and though his 


paſſions often tempted him to make 
free 


him about her maids; then tell him = 
with a ſigh, that Heaven formed him 
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free with her, and all his ſenſes were 
on fire to taſte and comprels her too 


| expreſſive beauties, yet ſtill his dread 


of her anger kept him within bounds. 
This was an affair he could not tell 
Dr. Enſor, out of a principle of ho- 
nour, leſt he thou i injure the reputa- 


tion of a woman whom he believed to 


love him. Whole nights did he ſpend 


in contriving how he might either a- 


void her, or gratify that paſſion which 


ſhe had raiſed in him. But when he 


came into her preſence, every {cheme 


of his vaniſhed, and every libertine 
thought ſunk in the dread of giving 
offence. The widow perceived that 


the behaviour of Elliot was not ſo 
much the effect of a want of ſenſibility, 
as of the novelty of his ſituation ; and 
his modeſty heightened his charms in 


| her wanton imagination. Where two 
hearts fee] mutually as the widow's 

and Elliot's, the woman derives a pro- 
portionate confidence from che diffi- 


dence 
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dence of her admirer; and Mrs. 


Marchmont herſelf wiſhed to con- 


trive ſome method for 2 the 
deſigns ſhe had on him. © 


It happened one day, that they dined 1 


together at a gentleman s houſe: and 


home, it rained very hard. The 


watch, ſeized the opportunity; and 
inſiſted on Elliot's going home in her 


that it was not far out of her way to 


ſet him down. Stephen embraced the 


they went together; the converſation 
there was of the moſt lively kind; and 


frolic, he ſhould go home and ſup 
with her ; adding, that ſhe expected a 
relation down from London that night. 
To this the giddy Elliot, highly pleaſ- 


he arrived at her houſe, he found no 


in the evening, when it was time to go 


widow, who was conſtantly on the 
coach, to avoid being wet, telling him 
propoſal with alacrity ; into the coach. 


the lady propoſed that, by way of a 


ed with her company, conſented. When 


Vor. I. C 1 
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one'there, and that he was to be alone 
with her. When he perceived this, 
his heart fluttered with various ſenſa- 


tions as he ſat with her, and he became 


ſenſibly grave. This did not eſcape his 
companion: ſhe gueſſed the cauſe of it 


and during ſupper the plied him with 
- Burgundy, for wine ſhe knew gives 


confidence.— Supper was ſoon over, 
for neither was intent on it, and both 


wiſhed themſelves free from reſtraint; 
the cloth was removed, the ſervants 
retired. Her advances became greater; 


fhe ſqueezed his hand, ſighed with a 
languiſhing look; and placing her 
cheek almoſt cloſe to his, her balmy 
breath ſet his paſſions, 'already heated 
with Burgundy, in a blaze. The 


_ widow might now indulge herſelf with 
all the reſiſtance of a feigned reluc- 
tance, and lay up a ftore of future 
conſolation for her conſcience. Had 


his virtue reſiſted, he muſt have been 


ſomething 1 more or leſs than man.— 


When 


WE 


ſubſided, the lady-was the firſt to. urge 


his departure; and the confuſed boy, 


aſhamed of what had paſſed, haſtened 


to obey her commands. He took his 


horſe, and rode towards Rolemant, 


with a mind overwhelmed with anxi- | | 
ety. He had done Wrong: he had 


done what he dared not tell his friends.; 
and this was the firſt action of his life 


them. In the firſt pangs of repentance, 
he reſolved never to viſit the widow: 
again; but this fiereeneſs of virtue 
ſoon ſubſided, and nature overcame 


education. The charms of the widow 
preſented themſelves to him in their 


maſt luxuriant and ſedueing luſtre. 
His innocent mind formed to itſelf the 
who loved him ſo well; if he aban- 


doned one who had ſacrificed that 


virtue which women prize moſt, for his 


gratification, In the heat of -poſſion, 


Ce he 
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When the tranſports of paſſion had 
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he forgot the difficulties which would 
attend ſuch a connexion ; he ſmooth- 
ed the improprieties of it to his con- 
ſcience, and, before he got home, re- 
ſolved to indulge himſelf freely in the 
5 pleaſures which muſt ſpring from this 
night's indiſcretion.ä— From this time 
| he became aſſiduous in his viſits to 


| 
She received him with a e f 
mingled with a feigned concern for 
what had paſt; but her upbraidings il © 
were of ſo tender a nature, that they ] 
moved him rather to repeat than re- [ 
pent his crime. The vacation paſſed c 
thus away in criminal voluptuouſnels, N 
Lady Adelaide Moreton was quite“ 
baniſhed from our adventurer's recol-Ml © 
-leftion : and the widow and young f 
Elliot were oftener joined together in b 
the mouths of the neighbourhood, 
than was favourable to her reputation. : 


Doctor Enſor's affairs required his 
. * attention; and it was reſolv. 


ed 


* 
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ed that Stephen ſhould return imme- 
diately alone to College. Mrs. Elliot 
was extremely grieved at this, as ſhe 
knew of what conſequence that wor- 
thy man's preſence was to keep her ſon _ 
virtuous. Her ſon allo felt all that 
dread of ſeparation which muſt be ex- 

pected from one who was going to 
loſe the perſon he loved more than he 
could a father, and to whoſe company 
and directions he had been perpetually. 
accuſtomed for ſuch a length of time. 
His grief, however, would have been 


ſtill greater, had not his afflition been 


| divided by his concern for leaving the 


widow ; for the guilty ſtealth with 
which he was obliged to enjoy her 
company, added a ſting to his paſ 
ſion, and prevented his being cu 
by poſſeſſion. 

Elliot had before taken leave of his 
father and mother: he now left the 
Doctor at Courville, and went to bid 
adieu to the widow. He was unable 
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to part from her without tears: theſe 


{ke beheld with emotion, but not with 


one equal to his. Not but ſhe loved 
kim very well; but age, her unequal 
marriage, and an acquaintance with 


ſuch ſcenes, had taken off much of the 
romantic edge of her feelings. She 


Charged him to preſerve. her reputa- 
tion, and not to boaſt of his triumph 


| among his companions with a boyiſh 


Vanity. Ther giving him à parting, 
lingering kifs, fhe conjured him to ſee 
ker ſometimes by ſtealth. This Ste- 


phen vowed to do; and then, accom- 


panied by his man Phelim, ſet out for 


* os a envy heart. 
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As ſoon as Elliot arrived in Cam- 
bridge, his old friends came to congta- 
tulate him on his arrival. He was. 
heartily glad to ſee them all, eſpecial- 
ly Supple ; in whom, as he could not. 
obſerve any of the bad qualities gene- 
rally attributed to him, he believed, 


them not to exiſt, and had admitted 


him into a degree of mtimacy, and 
even friend{hip. with him. When they 
were alone together, he aſked him, 


How an affair of gallantry, of which 


in the vanity of his heart he had 


| often boaſted, was going on? O, 


charmingly, my dear fellow,” replied 
Supple, I am in hopes of gaining the 
conſent of the girl's father. Why, 
Supple,” anſwered Elliot, you told 
me that the father was a man of 
rank and fortune; and. men of that 
deſcription are not apt to let their 
e „5 daughters 
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dau ghters marry men deſtitute of theſe 
qualifications, let their mtrinſic merit 


be ever ſo great.” © True, my dear 
boy,” rephed the other, * but there are 
exceptions, you know. I proteſt I 
think there are ſome men ſo unac- 
-countable,” ſaid this withered, dry 
piece of vanity, © that they may let 
_down their dignity a little, to take a 
young lad of merit by the hand. I 
7 believe I need not declare to you, that 
bo one can tell, how far a young lad 
with good abilities may be exalted.— 
There was Craggs ſprung from a cob- 
ler, and became Secretary of State.— 
Not that I preſume to ſay, that it may 
be my caſe ; but you know that there 
is luck in all things.” Elliot ſeeing that 
it would be in vain to attempt curing 
him of this mordinate ſelf-conceit, was 
rejoiced that the appearance of Tom 
Filmer put an end to the converſation. | 
In the appearance of this gentleman, 
| however, he — a great change. 


Inſtead 
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In ſtead of the dreſs of a clergyman, 


which he formerly wore, he appeared 


habited like a phyſician. The cauſe 


that he aſſigned for this alteration was, 
that the church was already crowded ; 


that it was not a profeſſion in which 
any one could rife by merit; that phy- 


ſic was a much more ſcientific, as 
well as lucrative profeſſion ; that three 


eminent practitioners having died late- 
ly in London, had made room for 
young men; and he hoped to go | 
duate in three years. | 
Elliot heard this ſtory of the man 


he ſincerely loved ne ſorrow. He 
ſaw that he was only inventing excules, 
to palliate his mutability to his own 


mind and to the world; and he could 
not avoid prognoſticating, that his life 


would be unſucceſsful. Having ſpent 
the evening with his companions, he 
retired to bed to think of his dear 


widow, whom abſence made more pre- 
cious to him. The want of her com- 


Cy - pany 
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pany and that of Doctor Enſor toge= 


ther preſſed hard upon him; and as he 


 ithagined that Lady Adelaide was mar- 


ried, and had, with the aſſiſtance of the 


widow Marchmont, conquered his re- 
| laRance to ſeeing her in the arms of 


another, he reſolved to diſſipate his 
melancholy by a viſit to Lord More · 


ton and his family in the morning. 


He aroſe with the ſun, and immediate- 


ly getting ready, he departed for Caſ- 


temont, where he arrived at breakfaſt 


time. They received him with a warm 


welcome, and mingled many kind up- 
braidings, that he had let ſuch a length 


of time pals without ſeeing them. El- 
liot excuſed himſelf partly by telling | 


where he had been, and partly by add- 
ing a few of thoſe every-day apologies 


which go down with any body, becauſe 


nobody is at the trouble of 1 hs AR 

into the truth of them. 
Our hero learned with — 
and even W with a degree 
1 of 


- were often involuntarily fixed on her: 


» 
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of b qladunk, that Lady Adelaide had 


never been intended as the wife of 
Lord Hanbury, It was to her elder 


fiſter that that nobleman Was paying 


his addrefles; but as Mr. Supple had, 
in his great love for himſelf, fancied 
that that lady was in love with him, 
whoſe face was a ridiculoys compound 
of thoſe which Cervantes has given to 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panca, he 
thought that Lord Hanbury muſt be 
paying his devoirs to Lady Adelaide. 
This miſconception of his had before 
cauſed our adventurer much uneaſi- 
neſs : her beauty began again to re- 
trace her wage on his heart, which 
time had worn out, and he congratu- 
lated. himſelf that he had been miſta- 
ken. Her charms had improved 
much, even in ſo ſhort a time as his 
During breakfaſt his eyes 


he gazed he knew not why; and if ſhe 
obſerved him, he felt the ee, un- 
C 6 ee.aſineſs. 
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eaſineſs. His connexion with the wi: 


- dow, however it might have tended to 


impair his morals, certainly improved 
him very much for the company of 
the fair ſex. To poliſhing him alſo, 
the intimate but more reſerved ac- 
quaintance of ſeveral other ladies dur- 


ing his ſtay at Roſemont, contributed 


not a little. He now poſſeſſed an eaſy 
familiarity in the company of women, 


. which, however, was by no means di- 
veſted of reſpect. He had felt that they 


could be pleaſed: his ſenſe of the hap- 


pineſs which their converſation and 


eſteem beſtowed, and his perception 
that he was ſometimes ſucceſsful, gave 


him confidence to attempt, and zeal to 
effect making himſelf agreeable. 

Breakfaſt was not long over, when 
Mr. Supple marched into the room 


with great ſolemnity, made a profuſion 


of bows, and then turning to the la- 
dies, began to compliment every one 


of chem in order with ludicrous and 


* . | extreme 
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extreme adulation. The youn g peo- 
ple ſoon aroſe from the table, to enjoy 
the charms of exerciſe and the ſeaſon. 


They went towards the river, which _ 


ran juſt under the houſe. The boat 
was in fight :. the calm glafly beauties 
of the waters, and the refreſhing coòl- 


neſs of the breeze, which ſeemed ſome- 


times to ſtoop to kiſs the ſtream, court- 
ed them to enter it. Elliot and Sup- 
ple ſeized the oars, while the ladies 
ſeated themſelves. The boat glided ' 

along with ſteady rapidity, and im- 

parted to them a pleaſant giddy ſenſa- 
tion, which it is impoſſible: completely 
to deſcribe. The trees, the birds, the 
animals ſtretched in the ſhade amidſt 
luxuriant paſture—every thing around 
them breathed happineſs and content, 


and therefore they were happy. Ste- 


phen viewed with rapture the animat- 
ed countenance of Lady Adelaide, 
fraught with the ſublimeſt benevo- 
lence, and ipeaking her tranſports at 
ſeeing | 
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| ſeeing every object around her filled 
with pleaſure. Having gazed awhile, 


he eſpied a picture which hung from 


her neck. Two miniatures were ſet to- 


gether; ſo that, whichever ſide pre- 


ſented itſelf, you ſaw one. The one 


- which was expoſed to view, he knew 
to be the repreſentation of Lady Ade- 
laide herſelf: an irreſiſtible curioſity 
ſeized him to know who the other 
might be: it might be a man's, it 
might be a Cn lovers. There 
was ſomething tormenting in this 
thought, and he could not avoid aſk- 
ing to look at it. She immediately 
took it off with great affability, telling 
him it was the only trinket ſhe prized 
in the world. It is the portrait of 
the playfellow of my childhood.— 
Poor Laura!” continued ſhe, looking 
at the picture before ſhe gave it to him, 
while you lived we were inſepara- 
ble. She vas the daughter of the cu- 
rate hoy the pariſh, whom my mother 


invited 
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invited to live in the houſe as a com- 
panion for me. I loved her as my 
ſiſter, and ſo indeed we uſed to. call 
each other. When ſhe was near fif- 
teen years old, her father took her 
home. One night, the dear girl, re- 
turning late from me, caught cold, and 


fell into a decay. As ſhe was ſenſible 


that ſhe could not live, ſhe had this re- 
ſemblance taken of. her, unknown'to 
me. Alas! to purchaſe it, of how | 
many neceſſaries muſt ſhe have de- 
prived herſelf! She had it ſet in this 
manner with a picture of mine which 
I had given her, that we might be ſtill 
united; and ſent it to me as ſhe was 
dying, begging that I would not diſ- 
dain to wear this poor remembrance of 
a lowly but a loving friend. Ves, ten- 
der, lovely friend!“ exclaimed the ſen- 
timental girl, © Iam proud to wear it, 
and never ſhall it part trom its lodg- 
ing near my n, 


Elliot 
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Elliot immediately returned the 
picture: the tear which gliſtened in 
the eye of Lady Adelaide prevented 
his ſaying a word; and he execrated 
his own wanton curioſity, which had 

thus deſtroyed the exquiſite happineſs 
he had the moment before ſeen her 
poſſeſſed of. But the inquiſitiveneſs 
of Supple had not been yet ſatisfied; 
he begged, with a ſuppliant cringe, 
that he might have the happinels of 
looking at it. He roſe. to receive it 
from the out- ſtretched hand of Lady 
Adelaide; but being in too great haſte 
to ſhew his agility, in returning to his 
place, he ſtruck his foot againſt the 
ſeat; and in his endeavour to ſave 
himſelf by catching hold of the {ide of 

the boat, he let the portrait fall into 
the river. The look of Lady Ade- 
laide poke her diſtreſs, as ſhe * the 
only remnant of her friend drop into 
the river without hopes of recovery. 
| In 


* 
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however, ſhe endeavoured to hide her 


concern for a thing which was to her 
Supple made a hundred 
awkward apologies, which ;diſgu ſted 
Elliot more, if poſſible, than =. was 
diſg uſted with. him on account of the 


invaluable. 


ES He felt the regret which 


Lady Adelaide muſt endure for a loſs 


that was irreparable; and he conſider- 
ed himſelf as the remote cauſe of her 


diſtreſs, by having made her take off 


the picture. This accident broke up 


In the nobleneſs of her dif} poſition * 


7 


their party, and they all retired to the. - a * 


houſe; Lady Adelaide herſelf being tHe * 


only perſon who ſeemed not to regret * 
a loſs which ſhe could not but feel ths 


moſt ſenſibly. _ _ 8 
As ſoon as . had Lo a 


in, he returned to the place oppoſite ta 


which the picture had been dropped 


into the river, and revolved a number 
of ſehemes in his mind for its recovery. 


At length he obſerved twa fiſhermen 
drawing 


Dee 
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drawing a net, which he conceived 
muſt have been laid under the. very 
place into which it had fallen. He 


waited until they drew it up; and, to 


| his great joy, found the picture, which 
was pretty large, in the tail of it. His 


firſt emotion was to carry it immedi- 


ately to the lovely owner of it; but 
when he {aw that it contained her own 
picture, he heſitated, and reſolved to 
retain it until he had it copied. Elat- 
ed with his ſucceſs, he returned to 


. the houſe, and the remainder of the 
day was ſpent happily; Supple, by 


the oddity of his manners, contribut- 
ing not a little to their amuſement. 
His awkward. familiarity diverted 
them, for they perceived that he wiſh- 
ed to be agreeable ; and his impudence 
was of that fawning ſort, which makes 
vou deſpiſe, but not hate the poſſeſſor 


of it. His cringing could not flatter 


the diſcerning, becauſe they would ſee 


ö It was his nature to cringe ; nor could 
| | they 


* 
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* dread it as mfidious, for they 
could perceive that he was afraid to 
bite. The laughter which aroſe from 
his miſtakes he attributed to his wit, 
and every ironical compliment which 
was paid him, he received as the tri- 
bute due to his merit. Lord Moreton 
| not only made him believe that he ad- 
mired his ſhape and face, but perſuad- 
ed him that he could fing, and made 
him favour them with a foft love fong, 
which he gave them in a voice not un- 
like the noiſe of a hautboy in the hands 
of a perſon juſt learning to blow it; 
or a found compounded. of the breaks 
ing of a waggon wheel and the bray- 
ing of an aſs. He would have made 
him dance alſo ; but he ſaw that if he 
had, the jeſt would have been ſpoiled, 
as neither politeneſs nor any other con- 
ſideration could have kept the whole 
room from laughing aloud. 
After ſupper, Supple retired to "LL 
at the houſe of a relation who lived in 
| 2 
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- 
i . neighbourhood; and Elliot ſtaid th 
at Lord Moreton's. As he was going Ni 
down ſtairs with Supple, the latter m 
ſeized his hand, and with a ſignificant Wl lo 
grin whiſpered to him, © that he be- de 
lieved he had ſecured them.” Elliot Ml bj 
ſmiled ; and returning into the room pi. 
after ſeeing him on horſeback, found {cc 

1 * Lord and Lady Moreton turning into 


ridicule the actions of the poor crea- 
ee. who certainly had exerted him- an, 
{elf to the utmoſt to pleaſe them, with- MI Ac 
out any apparent intereſt in it, except ¶ roc 
a wiſh to be agreeable. But too great ver 
willingneſstoeblige, evenif unattended MI mo 
with the awkward grimaces of Supple, ten 
often creates diſreſpect. If we regard ger 
not our own dignity, the world will PO\ 
dilregard it; and what ariſes from a M pai 
_ wiſhto confer happineſs, will be ill- ma 
naturedly conſtrued into ſervility of tha 
diſpoſition. It is true, Supple was leſs Ml bef; 
to be pitied, as his complaiſance was bef; 
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the effect of cunning, and his greedi- 
neſs in ſwallowing iromcal compli- 
ments, made him completely ridicu- 
lous. But ſuch is the dangerous ten- 
dency of vanity, that it renders us 
blind to our greateſt failings ; and, by a 
pitiable credulity, ſubje&s us to the 
ſcoffs of any perſon who is willing to 
be ill- naturedly merry at our expence. 
When Elliot aroſe in the morning, 
and came down ſtairs, he found Lady 
Adelaide ſitting alone in the breakfaſt- 
room. From this opportunity of con- 
verſing with her, he became gradually 
more attached to her. Her vivaeity, 
tempered with ſenſe and modeſty, her 
gentleneſs and her beauty, were too 
powerful for him to reſiſt ; her image 
painted itſelf ſo ſtrongly in his boſom, 
= no conſideration could eraſe it ; 
that of the widow  Marchmont fell 
before it, as the leaves of autumn 
before the northern blaſt. Accuſe him 
not, 


or knit up with ſentiment, and how 


attraction to her company, and curſed 
the appearance of the reſt of the family, 


and which nothing but the pleaſure of 
to himſelf, could make him regret the 
loſs of ſo much. Inſenſibly to himſelf 
he protracted his viſit after breakfaſt 


longer than politeneſs allowed of; and {hi 


of Lady Adelaide with the utmol| 
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not „Reader, of inconſtancy: his attach- 
ment there was not founded in virtue, 


could it laſt? He felt an irreſiſtible 
which put an end to a tete-a-tete, 
which was on no intereſting ſubject; 


having her converſation direQed(olely 


parted from the faſcinating preſence a 


reluctance. 85 
As he was riding along muſing on = 
the events of his viſit, his man OfFle- . 
nagan ſays to him, not liking to pals ſor 
5 time in ſilence, © Arrah, Sir, dont - 


you think the young ladies very hand: _ 
{ome * Elliot replied, laughing, that 
| = 
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* did. Why then, faith, Sir, you 
are very right ; they are very pretty, 
conſidering they are gentlewomen; 


but they are no more to a little girl 


| that's in their kitchen, than a piece of 


barley-bread is to a good dry potatoe. 
Oh, Sir! if you'd ſee her little black 


eyes, {he's ſo plump and fo fair, ſhe'd 
make your teeth water; and her 


cheeks are as red as the ſun of a froſty 


morning; aye, and her legs are none 


of thoſe thin little ſpindles, which 


bend like a knitting-needle, when a 


lady walks on them iſo gingerly as if 


ſhe had no ſhoes. No, faith, they are 
ſtout and ſtrong, and able to keep her 


out of the gutter. Oh maſter! ſhes 
fine fleſh and blood, and bleſſed be 
God there's plenty of it.“ Stephen 


laughed heartily at this amorous de- 
ſcription of his man's, delivered with 
an immenſe twang, and a terrible 
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him if he had made love. to her? 
Made love to her!“ faid Phelim, 
es no what ſort of a queſtion is that 
for a young man to aſk ? Arrah, faith, | 
= and to be ſure I did, and that too MI 
after my own Country faſhion. I did to 
not ſpend my time in aſking her, How pl: 
do you do? or drawing my right leg 
out of its place to pleaſe her, or taking 
her hand and ſaying, Dear Madam! Ml ©" 
no, nor did I tell her that I'was-dyng 
for her; becauſe as how I knew ſhe ll '* 
would like me the better for being a 
| ſtout hearty lad, every bit of whom 
Woaas alive and at her ſervice. But I 
vent up to her, and giving her an 
hearty ſmack of a kiſs, I ſwore that 1 
Vas terribly in love with her; then I 
likened her cheeks to a cherry, and 
told her that her lips were as red as a 
bog-berry, and twice as ſweet ; then 1 
whiſpered her to come to the public- 
houſe n me, that I might drink my 
| kind 
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told me with a curtſey that ſhe had 


with me to take a ſup of the creature; 
for ogh! 'twould have made her as 


playful and tender as a young'lamb !” 
As it had been late when the travel- 


lers had left Caſtlemont, night came 
on them during their converſation; 


and as Stephen was approaching the 


wood, where he had been attempted 
to be robbed, his ears were alarmed 
with the ſhrieks'of a woman in diſtreſs, 
as if ſtruggling with ſomebody. In- 
ſenſible of fear, where the call of hu- 
| manity required his attendance ; he 


* 


by his ſervant, among whoſe failings 


i xx 


judge by the direction of the cries.— 
As they galloped onward, they on a 


ſudden perceived the ſcreams to ceaſe; 
d VoI. I. D „ 


kind love and ſervice to her; he ſhe 


not time. Faith, maſter, I was right 
lorry for it, that ſhe would not come 


put his horfe into a gallop, followed 


cowardice certainly was notone, direct- 
ing their courſe as well as they could 
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and ſoon after they ſaw a woman, ap- 
parently in great diſorder, run into the 
road, and, as if ſhe had made the 
greateſt effort her nature was capable 
of, then fell down ſenſeleſs. As the 
twilight was very ſtrong, Stephen, who 
ſaw this happen, rode up to her and 
attempted to raiſe her; but when ſhe 
came to herſelf, ſhe ſtrove to break 
| looſe from him. Elliot begged of her 
to compole herſelf, aſſuring her there 
was no one there but her friends. Are 
you not a man?” cried ſhe, ſtaring 
wildly, © and can I expect to meet a 
friend in you ? No, the whole ſex are 
villains, and never to be truſted.” 
Here ſhe again made another more 
violent effort to get looſe. Elliot, 
who ſuſpected her brain to be turned, ex 
held her faſt, endeavouring at the ſame ne 
time to ſoothe her. He pointed out 
her ſituation: that ſhe was in danger co 
of meeting people who would not be unis 
inclined to treat her as civilly as he Ned 
Vould; 
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- Wl would; that he only begged to conduct 

e her to the town ; and that then ſhe 
ſhould be perfect miſtreſs of her own 
actions. Were my deſign, madam, 
ſaid he, © villainous, no place could 
be more opportune for it than the pre- 
ſent, from which I wiſh to remove you; 
and you may comfort yourſelf with 
the idea, that in going with me, your 
ſituation cannot poſſibly be worſe than 
it would be, were you to continue in 
this lonely place, without any one to 
protect you.“ All this time ſhe had 
liſtened to him with apparent reluct- „ 
ance; at laſt ſhe replied, ſighing bit- ö 
in « It is true, my ſituation cannot 
be worſe: lead me where you pleale ; > 
alas! I have nothing more now to 
excite humanity, than my wretched- 
neſs, and my prayers to Heaven.” 


out Stephen, having thus obtained her r i 
ger Nconſent, put her on the horſe behind => © 
be nis man O*F lanagan, and then mount- 

he Ned his own. In this manner, riding 

1d; Bs: very 
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very ſlowly (for ſhe was hardly able to 
fit upon the horſe), he brought her 
into Cambridge. When he arrived 
there, he aſked her, if ſhe wiſhed to 
be conducted to any friend's houſe, or 
jf ſhe required to be kept concealed 
She replied © that ſhe knew no perſon 
in Cambridge, and that her muisfor: 
tunes required her to be kept conceal. 
ed. Stephen then conducted her to 
his own lodgings, as it was then too 
late for him to have taken any for her 
in any place elſe. He ered Toms 
thing for dinner, not only as he had 
not himſelf dined, although it was very 
late, but to refreſh his unknown ward 
| who ſeemed quite exhauſted wath 
fatigue. When it was ready, he pre 
her to eat, but her ſoul was too full; 
and 1t was with the greateſt difficulty 
that he could perſuade her to ſwallov 
down a few ſpoonfuls of broth, which 
he had ordered on purpoſe for het 
eng: ſat a little time with her alſte! 
dinner, 
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dinner, that he might get her to drink 
a glaſs of wine or two, which he 


judged to be abſolutely neceſſary to 


reſtore her, he addreſſed her as fol- 
lows : © I will not, madam, preſume 
to inquire into your private affairs this 
night; your mind ſeems too much 
ſpent, and you ſtand in need of re- 
poſe; but if on the morrow I requeſt 
you to favour me with it, I hope that 
you will not imagine that my wiſh 
ariſes from an impertinent curioſity, 
but from an earneſt deſire to ſerve you 
if poſſible. Theſe, madam, are my 
lodgings ; and I hope you will indulge 
me ſo far as to make yourſelf miſtreſs 
of them while it ſhall fuit your con- 
venience. As for me, I ſhall retire to 
the houſe of a friend in the neighbour- _ 
hood, where I am ſure of a bed.” Hav- 
ing ſaid thus, he bowed and retired, 
before the lady could collect herſelf 
ſufficiently to return him thanks. 


CHAP. 
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.ELiior left Tom Filmer's, with 
whom he had ſlept, as ſoon as he ima- 
gined that the unknown lady would 
be up, and prepared to receive. him. 
When he arrived at his own lodgings, 
he aſked Mr. OFlanagan how ſhe 
had reſted? Faith, maſter,” ſaid the 
Iriſhman, rubbing his eyes, © I believe 
her reſt was like other folks' troubles ; 
and if ſhe ſlept, ſhe did it without 
cloſing her mouth and eyes all night. 
You mult know, Sir, that I thought it 
not over wile in you to leave your 
lodgings in truſt with a woman you 
knew nothing about; and God knows 
but ſhe might have ariſen in the night 
and carried chairs and tables, bed and 
bedding away, for aught I could tell; 
ſo ] was reſolved to be too cunning for 


her, and I fat up the whole night in 


the 
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the drawing-room after ſhe went to 
bed. But 'faith I would not do the 
fame again for the value of the whole 
houſe; for it made my heart ach to 
hear her moans and lamentations. In- 
deed, Sir, ſhe would he breathing ſo 
hard, that I could hear her here, juſt 
as if the {leep came on her in ſpite of 
herſelf; then ſhe would ſtart on a ſud- 
den, and cry as if ſhe had dreamed 
ſomething terrible, My God, what wall | 
become of me? At another time ſhe =» 
would ſay, Cruel, cruel, do not torment 
me, let me ate at leaſt ; rob me not of 
t. that bleſſing ! and then ſhe would 
it mutter ſomething to herſelf; and cry 
r and ſob moſt bitterly, that faith, ſhe 


u drew tears from. the eyes of myſelf.“ 
; WH Elliot was ſhocked to hear of her 
t method of ſpending the night, conjec- 
d turing from thence that her diſtreſs 
muſt be immenſe; but reſolving to 
x find 1t out, that he might aſſiſt her, he 


vent into the room. She was already 
e . D 4 - dreſſed, 
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dreſſed and, aroſe when he came in- 
to receive him. He perceived that 
her figure was uncommonly elegant, 


and her face rather handſome. But 
ſhe appeared overwhelmed with diſ- 


treſs. Having inquired how ſhe reſted, 


| breakfaſt was by his order ſerved up, 
and he ſeated himſelf beſide her. As 
Toon as it was over, the lady ſpoke to 
him thus: © Sir, your humanity to 
me laſt night, and your delicate con- 
duct to me fince I have been under 


your roof, induce me to relate my 


ſtory to you ; although it conſiſts of 


nothing but a recital of my own ſhame 


and misfortunes. I was born of a gen- 
teel family; my father was a captain 
in the army when he married my 
mother; ſhe poſſeſſed a fortune con- 


ſiderably ſuperior to his; and though 
her friends had not ſufficient influence 


over -her, to prevail on her not to 
marry him, they made him ſettle her 
own fortune on her, before the mar- 

riage 
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riage was completed. My father was 
a man addicted to company and plea- 
ſure; and as he was ſomewhat in debt 
before he married, he ſoon incumbered 
himſelf to the amount of what he was 
worth, independent of his wife's pro- 
perty; on which, luckily for himſelf 
and her, he could not lay his hands. 
In conſequence of this, he was obliged : 

fo part with his commiſſion to ſatisfy 
his creditors; and retire to the coun- 
try with his wife and family, which 
conſiſted of me, and a boy younger - 
than I am,—As he was an idle man, 
who knew nothing of country buſineſs, 5 
he ſpent his time either in playing 
with us, or in talking with his neigh- 
bours. In theſe converſations, of 
which my brother and I were gene- 

rally auditors, he took pleaſure in 
dwelling on the enumeration of thoſe 
perſons of rank he had formerly 
known; and ſpoke too freely of the 
kbertine life he had led. —I muſt now 
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confeſs, that from ſuch things having 
been preſſed on my imagination dur- 
ing my childhood, I acquired a love 
of grandeur which I could never rea- 
fonebly hope to enjoy ; and felt a 
much leſs horror at libertine eonduct 
than I otherwiſe would have done. 
* My poor father, who was always 

attached to finery, as I grew up, had 

me dreſſed in a manner quite ſuperior 
to that which I was entitled to from 
any fortune that I could expect; the 
principal part of my mother's proper- 
ty being ſettled on my brother. The 
notion of making my fortune by en- 
trapping ſome young heir into a mar- 
riage, was continually put into my 
head; and at the age of fifteen, I was 
as conceited and deſigning a coquette 
as could be. Still, however, Mr. El- 
liot, theſe were days of innocence; my 
conduct was the effect of my parents 

precepts; and I had nothing to re- 


proach myſelf with, Upon this period 
of 


0 
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of my life, then, 1 could wiſh tos 
dwell, and many a bitter hour has the 
happineſs I experienced in theſe days 
fince. coſt me. But this, Sir, laid 
ſhe with a ſigh, «© js not material to 
my accounting for the melancholy 
fituation in which you found me laſt 
night. My father, who kept com- 

pany with the peeple of the greateſt 
fortune- that were in the neighbour- 
hood, piqued himſelf much upon en- 
tertaining them in- a manner equal to 
theirs; and for this extrayagance, he 
always comforted himſelf with the idea 
that it would give them an opinion of 
his gentility, and that he might be 
able through the means of ſuch ac- 
quaintance to pick up a vife of fortune 
for his ſon ; and he uſed always to tell 
me that he had a man of fortune in his' 
eye for me. Among the gentlemen 
who viſited at our houſe, there was 
one of a fortune vaſtly ſuperior to the 
reſt, who had a fon at College. He 
8 came 
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came one day to ſee us, bringing ths 
lon along with him, whom 1 ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of Charles. The 
young man had a tolerable perſon, and 
a forward addreſs, which to me ap- 
| pjeared the effect of eaſe and company. 
ay I! had long affected the ſame freedom. 
1 ol demeanour, we ſoon became fami- 
5 lar of courſe, and while he ſtayed he 
* paid me a particular degree of atten- 
& | tion. This, to be ſure, was remarked 
both by my father and mother, and 
when he was gone, I was aſked how 
1 liked him? I anfwered them, as was 
the truth, that I thought him tole- 
rable, but that no one would ever fall 
in love with him for his beauty. My 
father immediately began to deſcant 
on the extent of his father's property, 
congratulated me on the impreſſion 
my figure had made on Charles, and 
inſiſted, as I valued his favour, that L 
ſhould give him every poſſible encou- 
ragement. Young women are not at 
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once e perſuaded. to marry merely for 
wealth, and for my part, I felt the ut⸗ 
moſt reluctance to it; but my father 
dwelt ſo much upon the charms of 
rank and ſplendour, that he at lengtn 
brought me entirely to conſent to his 

ſcheme. When Charles therefore came 
again, I played off all the agreeable 
arts I was miſtreſs of to engage his 
affections. From this time he was 

frequent in his viſits ; but I was afraid 


that, if he ſaw my affections appeared 


to be too eaſily gained, he would 


ſlight my regard for its facility of 
being conferred, I often, therefore, 
ſeigned indifference to him, that I 
might raiſe his paſſion by ſuſpenſe. 
In conſequence of this it was, I ſup- 
poſe, that he deſiſted from coming to 
the houfe for ſome time, thinking that. 
he had no chance of ſucceſs with me. 
When my father and mother perceiy- 
ed this, they upbraided me for it. I 
was acculed of neglecting my intereſt 
e 
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and my duty, and charged that, the 


next time he came, I ſhould - ſhew 


him that he was not indifferent to me, 


for ſuch matches were not to be 


loft. by a fooliſh regard to niceties. 


That I might expoſe myſelf thus, 


| he was invited to dine with us as 
Joon as conveniently might be.— 


—* Indeed,” ſaid ſhe, interrupting her 
Rory, © Mr. Elliot, it is dangerous to 
trifle with the heart. When I received 


the attentions of Charles in compli- 


ance with my father's commands, he 
certainly was indifferent to me: but 


the man muſt be ridiculous, as well as 


ugly, who cannot gain by aſſiduity, 


and frequent converſation, the affec- 
tions of a girl whoſe heart is not at- 
tached to another. The truth is, that 


though I was not abſolutely in love, 


yet he was now the man whom I liked 


5 beſt in the world. Thus was I caught 


m my own ſnare, and made a dupe to 


the deception I had intended for ano- 


ther, 
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ther, — When he came on the ap- 
pointed | day, numberleſs were the 
fooliſh obſervations. made by. my pa- 
rents, and intended as hints to him. 
Ah Lucy, ſaid my father, you look 
more lively to-day than uſual: one 
would think from your appearance 
for theſe three weeks paſt, that you 
had been in love, and that your lover 
had deſerted you.” Then turning to 
Charles, he ſaid, © Girls are whimſical 
creatures ; no man can hope to ſuc- 
ceed with them who minds their 
irowns. Ay, interrupted my mo- 
ther, you know the old proverb, 
girls have never a greater mind to a 
ching than when they ſay No.“ This 
converſation covered my face with 
bluſhes; and certainly if Charles did 
not underſtand their inſinuations, my 
behaviour muſt have informed him of 
their meaning. But I think he hardly 
ſtood in need of this idea; and that 
evening, when my * and mother 


went 
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went out on purpoſe to give him an 
opportunity of converſing with me 
alone, he declared his paſſion in the 
moſt warm terms. —Inſtigated by the 
advice of my parents, and perhaps 
glad of their ſanction to my wiſhes, I 
gave him more encouragement than 

natural prudence and female caution 
would have permitted me, had not 
| >< commands ſupported me in doing 
He without heſitation mentioned, 

| bY it was his ſole ambition to marry 
me, and preſſed me for my conſent. 
To this I replied, that if my father 
conſented, I was afraid he already 
knew too much of my mind to doubt 
my. concurrence. My dear Lucy, 
ſaid he, you cannot have the ſmalleſt 
doubt of your father's conſenting to a 
match with a man entitled to ſuch a 
fortune as I am. Now, as you cannot 
doubt of his approbation when tis 
| known, there is no reaſon for mention- 
ing it to him until it happens, as I have 
_ Krong 
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frong reaſons for not doing ſo. You 
know that, ſhould it reach my father's 
ears, he would certainly from his 
power- prevent 1t ; and your father is 
too vain a man to keep it a ſecret, 
You mult therefore promiſe me not to 
mention it to him, until our marriage 
has taken place.“ To this, as I was 
well acquainted with my father's ſenti- 
ments, I conſented, though not with- 
out ſome miſgiving of my heart, and 
he kiſſed my hand in a tranſport of 
love and gratitude. He then men- 
tioned to me, that we muſt ſet out ö 
for Scotland to be married. But, 
ſaid he, I have not as yet deviſed a 
ſcheme, nor thought upon what fe- 
male relation of yours or mine it will 
be proper for you to take with us, as 
a companion for you. My tranſports, 
my lovely angel, will not now per- 
mit me to deviſe one; but if you will 
meet me in the garden to-morrow 
night, I ſhall by that time have one; 
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and do net ſhew me that you ink 


me unworthy of your love, by reful. 


ing to place your confidence in me in 


this matter.“ To this propoſal of his 


I alſo gave my conſent, knowing that, 


were he even inclined to be rude to 
me, which I could not imagine him 
capable of, I could remain miſtreſs 
of myſelf, and might alarm the houſe. 


After this agreement, we talked on 


various indifferent ſubjects, until my 


father and mother entered the room; 


my mother apologizing for her ab- 
ſence to Charles ; but adding, that ſhe 
ſuppoſed her Lucy entertained him, 
for that their diſpoſitions and tempers 


ſuited . exattly.—When Charles was 
gone, my father aſked me the ſub- 


tance of our converſation. I confeſſed 


to him that we had ſome talk of love: 


| but: that I believed that my. former 


diſtant conduct to him, had — him 
timid in declaring his paſſion for me. 


Alas! the influence of a father is tri- 
fling 
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fling to that of a lover; and in obedt- 
ence to the latter, I withdrew my con- 
ſidence from the firſt. I now got freſh 
warnings to take care, leſt I ſhould 
by ſeruples of idle delicacy hinder my 
getting ſo advantageous a match ; and 
I faithfully promiſed to obey their 
commands. | 
When the appointed night of meet- 
ing came, I paſſed the beginning of it 
in the greateft anxiety ; I muſt confeſs 
that I wifhed he ſhould come, yet 1 
was afraid to meet him; and I ſin- 
cerely believe, that had any opportu- 
nity afforded me the leaſt pretext, I 
ſhould: have difappointed him. At 
length, when all the family were in 
bed and aſleep, I perceived him com- 
ing down the walk of the garden; and 
he threw a little gravel at my window, 
through which I was then looking. I 
defcended immediately with trembling 
ſteps, and unbarred the door which 
kept him from me. He ſaluted me 
with. 
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' with the moſt reſpectful modeſty; and 
put me off my guard by the apparent 
coldneſs of his behaviour. When we 
had talked a few minutes, I heard ſome 
noiſe in the garden; and thought that 
I ſaw a man at ſome diſtance from us, 
but coming towards us. I immediately 
ran into the houſe, and my lover fol- 
lowed me. When he had ſhut and 
barred the door very ſoftly, he told me 
that he had ſeen a man coming down 
the walk; and that as it was likely he 
-was a robber, he would attempt to 
break into the houſe; and that if he 
ſhould alarm the family, our ſituation 
muſt be dreadful.— Had we not bet- 
ter therefore, my dear Lucy, ſaid he, 
go up into your room, that I may 
he concealed, until we ſee what will 
come of it? I objected at firſt; but 
he ſeemed ſo much hurt at my want 
of confidence in him, that almoſt dead 
with fear, and not knowin g what I was 
daing, I led the way, and he followed 
: | me 


me up into the chamber where I ſlept. 
Seeing me in great terror, he told me, 


would perceive that ſome one was up 
in the houſe, and would go away im- 
mediately. With this advice I com- 


a moment viſible, when he told me that 
the man was going away; and on 


it was as he had ſaid.— When the man 
was got out of ſight, he congratu- 
lated me on the removal of my fears; 


and began to lay open the ſcheme of 


his elopement with me for Scotland. 
He preſſed an early day; to which, 
after a feigned reluctance, I conſented, 
He poured forth a torrent of thanks, 
and entertained me with his love. 


While he ſpoke, he gradually took 
more hberties : he ſeized my hands, 
kiſſed them; he preſſed me gently to 
his boſom, and raviſhed a kiſs. If I 


chid him, he ſighed and looked ſad: 


— 
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that if I lighted a candle, the robbers 


plied; and the candle had been ſcarce 


looking out of the window, I ſaw that 


if 
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if I pretended to be angry, it only 
made him more preſſing for pardon : 
which when he received, was but the 
ſignal for additional liberties. —Alas ! 
Mr. Elliot, the conflict where love and 
nature oppoſed prudence was too 
ſtrong for me; he ſwore to keep his 
promiſe, and I was undone.— There 
may be ſituations in which, were a 
man virtuous to exceſs, he cannot 
anſwer for himſelf; but oh, the trea- 
chery of the ſex is infinite! Had my 
undoer ſhewed himſelf at firſt in his 
native colours, I ſhould have repulſed 
him without difficulty; but his men- 
tioning to get ſome relation to accom- 
pany us to Scotland, gave me the 
greateſt opinion of his delicacy.— That 
unfortunate curſed night, in which I 
met him, his conduct was at firſt in 
the higheſt degree diſtant ; and his 
apparent timidity lulled my ſuſpicion 
to reſt. There are innocent liberties 
which we cannot deny a lover, but 

which 


ich are dangerous, if granted when 
opportunity might make them incen- 


tives to others more dangerous. Men 


| have paſſions, and ſurely women are 
not ſtone. It is hard totally to con- 


ceal affection: the man we love, if he 
ſhould miſbehave, is but too ſure of 


pardon; thus he derives conſequence 


and impunity from our weakneſs, and 


the blind hurry of paſſion makes us 


overlook or make little of the evil, 


until our eternal ſhame is irretrievable. 
When I recovered from the unhappy 
| delirtum into which J had fallen, I re- 
proached him with the advantage he 
had taken of my fondneſs, to ruin me, 


and preſſed him that the celebration 


of our- marriage ſhould be accelerated. 
Ves, replied the baſe ungrateful, now 
tis your turn to ſue: however, be com- 
forted; I am a man of honour, and 
will keep my word;' upon which he 
kiſſed me, as I remained diſſolved in 


— laying that he would come to- 
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morrow nigh to ſee me.—O Mr. El. 
lot, how bitterly did I pals the night, 
in which I was plundered of my inno- 


© cence, after the ſpoiler was gone! My 


boſom was a confuſed mixture of rage, 
ſhame and fondneſs. I curſed the 
hour of my birth, and tore my hair 
with madneſs. I dared not now be- 
hold the morn with cheerfulneſs; 1 
could not ſee my parents ſmile on me 
without ſhame; I muſt look in their 
faces with the eye of guilt, and the ap- 
pearance of ſelf-condemnation.—How 
fallen from what my ſtate had been 
yeſterday! Inſtead of commanding 
my lover, when all my actions were 
of moment to him, a." his happinels 
hung upon my will, I was now {tripped 
of the dignity of my ſex, obliged, as 
he cruelly ſaid, in my turn to ſue, and 
even to ſubmit to whatever villainy or 
caprice might diftate, leſt I ſhould 
afford an excuſe for a quarrel, and he 

might break from me for ever. To 
5 = ſuch 
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of one poor moment bring me, that 
my reputation, my whole happineſs 
during life, was ſupported alone by 
the llender thread of honour, which 
faſhion had made it uſual in men to 
violate. When I was called down to 
breakfaſt next morning, I went terri- 
fied leſt any diſcoyery. ſhould have 
happened; and 1 "EA that, had I 
heard my. father's voice in an angry 
tone as I went down ſtairs, I ſhould 
have died with fear. Every rap that. 
was at the door, I ſhuddered left it 
ſhould be ſome one coming to inform 


alone with either of my parents, leſt. 
they ſhould read my crime in my- 
looks, or find me out by circum- 
ſtances. a 

This dread of diſcovery haunted 
me for a fortnight, during which time 
had admitted Charles every niglit 
into my chamber. Tired at length 
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with the great delay he made of our 
marriage, I one night preſſed him 
very warmly on the ſubject; when he 
returned the following anſwer to my 
entreaties Govern your paſſion, 
Lucy, while I lay my deſign open to 
you; for, as I beheve that you are a 

prudent girl, I will tell you what I 

purpoſe for you: but firſt let me tel 
you, that you are not entitled to marry 
me. You muſt know, that I perceived 
your father's and mother's deſign on 
me from the beginning; and I hu- 
moured it becauſe it was neceſſary to 
favour one I had on you. In conſe- 
quence of this, I freely propoſed mar- 
riage to you, that I might blunt the 
edge of ſuſpicion. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, I ſuggeſted that you ſhould have 
Tome one to accompany you in our 

| concerted expedition to Scotland; and 

| the robber was my man, whom 1 

cauſed to appear there, that his pre- 
fence might produce the effect which 
really 
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really happened. Nor indeed, Lucy, 
had I been unſucceſsful in my attempt 
on you that night, would you, there- 
fore, have eſcaped me; for the com- 
panion J would have gotten for you” 
to go along with me to Scotland, 
would have been one, who would 
have concurred in any ſcheme I ſhould 
propoſe for obtaining poſſeſſion of 
your charms. And now, Lucy, I muſt 
confeſs that it was not your beauty 
alone which excited me to this ſcheme. 
I was alſo induced to it by a deſire to 
revenge myſelf on the folly of your 
family, for faneying that they could 
make me a dupe to a paſſion for vou. | 
Until this villain had..gone fo far in 
unfolding his plots, which I believe he 
did additionally to torment me, I.re- 
mained dumb through aſtoniſhment. 
But I could now contam myſelf no 
longer, and I cried aloud, Villain, 
though you have ruined me, think 
not that you ſhall elcape puniſh. 
E 2 ment; 
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ment; I have a father and brother in 
this houſe, who will wipe away the 
ſtain I have brought on them in your 
blood; and I ſcreamed aloud for help. 
' ThenoiſeImadebroughtmy father into 
the room, who beheld me almoſt naked, 
ſtriving to hold my deſtroyer, who was 
trying to ſtop my cries, and diſengage 
himſelf from me, having in vain endea- 
voured to pacify my preſent violence 
of paſſion, which he thought me too 
tame ever to have been capable of 
feeling. —His aſtoniſhment and horror 
were-great ; and in the firſt tranſports 
of his rage, he was going to put 
Charles to death. But the abjett 
wretch fell on his knees, and begged 
for mercy; and I, perceiving how fatal 
the effects of my rage would be, fainted 
ny 
When Irecovered, I perceived the 
terrified Charles {till on his knees, and 
my mother and brother holding my 


father; who having 4 this time given 
his 
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his. paſſion leave to ſubſide a little, 
{aid to him, Well, villain, if I fpare 
your life, are you willing to repair 
my daughter's diſgrace, by inſtant 
marriage? He replied with a degree 

of eagerneſs, that he was; and my fa- 
ther ſaid, that he would go himſelf for 
the clergyman, as he would not come 
on ſuch a purpoſe for any one elſe. 
He left my brother and my mother 

in the room with us; giving ſtrict or- 
ders that neither of them ſhould quit 
it; and if Charles attempted to ſtir 
from the room, he deſired my brother oy 
to ſhoot him immediately. When my L 
father was gone, the wily wretch be- 
gan to put a ſtratagem in practice to 
eſcape us. He aſſured my mother, that 

he was extremely ſorry for what had 
paſſed, and that he had a ſcheme to 
propoſe to her, which he thought 
would be more effectual than the one 
they were going to put into execu- 
tion. But he ſaid he would only com- 
E 3 municate 
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municate it to her and me, as he did 
not wiſh, if it ſhouldenot meet our ap- 
probation, that it ſhould be known. 
He therefore requeſted of my bro- 
ther, that he would go ſo far out of 
the room, that he might not be within 
hearing. This my brother refuſed; 
but on Charles's repreſentation to my 
mother, ſhe deſired him, who was but 
* boy of ſeventeen, to go ſo far out 
that they: might talk without interrup- 
tion, as it was impoſſible that he ſhould 
eſcape, before he could come to our 
aſſiſtance —When my brother was 
gone, he began to proteſt his ſorrow 
for the ſuſpicion he had brought upon 
her daughter's honour ; but that his 
dear Lucy was his wife in fact, and 
that he was determined to make her ſo 
according to law. He then mentioned, 
that if he was now forced into a mar- 
rlage, it could not be binding, nor 
could he in honour abide by it, as it 
would ſeem the effect of cowardice in 
him. 
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him. But if I am left to myſelf; 
ſaid he, © I may do it without any im- 
putation thrown on my courage; it 
will appear a favourable circumſtance 
for your daughter's reputation, 'that 1 
marry her willingly; and this Tſolemn- 
ly promiſe to do. Here he called 
down the moſt horrid imprecations on 
bis head, if he did not. © Let me there - 
fore, madam, go out of the window by 
means of a ſheet, and I vow (there he 
{wore again moſt ſolemnly,) that I will 


to marry your daughter. You ſee, 
madam,' continued he, pulling out > 
piſtol, that this can be no ſtratagem 
of mine to eſcape; for ſurely, thus arm. 
ed, I might eaſily force my way out, 
in ſpite of the boy who is placed over 
me as my guard. But I have done 
your family too much injury already, 
and I wiſh too ſincerely to be united to 

it, to hazard the taking of one of their 
lives. This he ſpoke in ſuch an ap- 
=, * 4 W 
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f parently ſincere manner, that my 
mother could not but believe him; 
and ſhe was induced to agree to his 
ſcheme further, by the fight of the 
piſtol, which made her tremble for the. 
life of her ſon.—As for me, I firmly 
thought what he ſaid to be true; and 
indeed the woman, who credits a man 
to the loſs of her honour, will without 
difficulty believe him on any other ſub- 
ject. Beſides, too, I repented of the 
ſituation my violence had brought him 
into; and in the moment of generoſity, 
J wiſhed rather that I ſhould not be 
united to him, than that I ſhould owe 
my union to any thing but his free 
will. My mother being thus deceived 
_ equally with me, I lifted up the win- 
dow as ſoftly as I could, and let him 
 thde down by means of a ſheet. When 
we had drawn in the ſheet, and judged 
that he was- out of the reach of my 
brother's fire-arms, my mother -pre- 
tended to fall tothe ground, and lifted 


up 
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up the window-ſaſh with great violence, | 


and let it fall again, calling to my 


brother for help. My brother imme- 
diately ran in, and looking out of the 


window, fired at random; but we 


knew that Charles was by this time 
out of danger. My mother then told 
him a ſtory, How, as he was talking 

to her, and I was at ſome diſtance, he 
gave her a great puſh, threw her down, 
and then lifting up the window, he 


jumped out. It was not long until my 
father returned with the clergyman ; 


to whom he had made the matter 
known. When he was told in the ſame 
manner that my brother was, how 


Charles had made his eſcape, he 


could at firſt hardly believe it; but 


when he was made certain of it, he 
almoſt went- mad. He curſed my 
mother and brother; and coming up 
to me, who wiſhed that the earth 


would ſwallow me at that inſtant, he 


cried, © Thou Soon to my happineſs, 


E 5 thou 
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thou ſhalt not long ſurvive thy ruin 
and he immediately gave me ſuch a 
blow, that I fell ſenſeleſs to the earth. 
When I: was down, he kicked and 
trampled on me; and had it not been 
for the interpoſition of the elergyman 
and my brother, he would have mur- 
dered me. When he was taken out 
of the room, followed by my mother 
attempting to pacify him, I began to 
recover without any aſſiſtance. But 
the ſtate of inſenſibility in which I had 
been, was a ſtate of elyſium to that into 
- which I awakened. I dreaded every 
inſtant that my enraged father would 
deftroy me; I was afraid to die one 
time through the recollection of my 
wickedneſs; at another, I wiſhed 
death from a ſenſe of my miſery. O, 
Mr. Elliot! there is a warning terror 
attends the human mind, on its firſt 
entrance into the realms of vice, which 
it is impoſſible for the truly innocent 
to — I ſpent the night, 

ſitting 


® 
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ſitting on the floor almoſt naked, a 
prey to ſhame, terror, and deſpair; my 
only hope, that Charles would fulfil 
his promiſe; often yielding to the 
torment of a violent diſtruſt; until at 
laſt, worn out with this conflict of paſ- 
ſions, TI lapſed into a ſtate of ſullen in- 
difference and ſtupidity.— When my 


poor mother came up ſtairs in the 


morning to ſee me, ſhe was ſhockedat 
the ſituation in which I ſpent the night, 
and conjured me moſt. movingly to lie 
down. Her ſoothing tenderneſs re- 
covered me from my ſtate of ſtupefac- 
tion, and brought a ſhower of tears 


moſt ſeaſonably to my relief; for, 
before that, I felt as if my head was 


burſting. Her kindneſs moved me 
more, even than the terror of my 
father, whoſe imprecations on my 


head made my foul. tremble: for its 


fate, —In fuch a ſtate as this, I re- 
mained for three days; my anxiety 
nn. more poignant, as the time 
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of not hearing frommy lover increaſed, 
My - father continually ſent up to me 


the moſt cutting reproaches—and 
commands that I ſhould quit his houſe. 
At the end of this time I received a 
letter from Charles, forming me that 
-he would before now have been with 
me to fulfil his promiſe, if it had not 
been for his father: That he could 
not think of ſeeing my father, until 
he had mitigated his anger, by the 
only atonement he could make to me. 
That, therefore, he wiſhed that 1 
ſhould leave the houſe where I was, 


about twelve oclock the next night; 
and that the maid ſervant would con- 


vey me to the place where he was.— 
As I ſaw no reaſon for his writing 
this letter (but his wiſh to fulfil his 


promiſe, he being now out of my 


father's power), I read it with tranſ- 
port, for J ſtill loved him; and the 
thought of reviving my reputation 
ms my reſolution of flying to 
5 . him. 
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him. By the aſſiſtance of the ſervant, 
I made my way down ſtairs at the ap- 
pointed time; and ſhe conducted me 

to the place where he waited for me. 
As ſoon as I was now again in his 
power, he ſoothed my fears, conſoled 
me in my misfortunes; and behaved 
with ſuch tenderneſs, that, alas! I ſoon 
forgot, in his arms, the baſeneſs of his 
conduct to me. I will not detain you, 
Sir, by reciting the various arts which 
he uſed to reconcile me to living, with 
him without marriage. As my hap- 
pineſs, and indeed exiſtence, now de- 
pended ſolely on his favour, I almoſt 
willingly permitted myſelf to be de- 
ceived by them.—At laſt, the mon- 
ſter confeſſed to me without diſguiſe 
that he was tired of me, and that 1 

muſt make room for another. I quit- 
ted his houſe 1n a rage; and, under the 
guidance of his favourite ſervant, I 
ſet out for the neareſt town in which 
the London 88 ca up. But the 
villain 
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villain brought me out of my way; 
and, when it grew duſkiſh, carried me 
through the fields, under the pretence 
of going a ſhort way to the town; 
Where he attempted to perpetrate a 
villainous wickedneſs; which I believe 
woas ſuggeſted to him by his maſter, 
for the purpoſe of debaſing me yet 
more. But you, Sir, hearing my cries, 
put your horſe to a gallop, which 
happily ſcared him away; and I was 
juſt able to run feebly to the road 
where you found me.” 
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Wn Lucinda had finiſhed her 
ſtory, Elliot did every thing in his 
power to mitigate her diſtreſs. He. 
aſſured her of his ſupport and pro- 
tection, until ſhe ſhould be able to 
provide : __ herſelf * went that ay 
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and took lodgings for her, and allowed | 
her a handſome weekly. ſtipend out 
of his income, to maintain her in her 


own apartments, to which he removed 


her immediately. 


We have already conkelida; FE — 
Stephen had almoſt forgotten his wi- 
dow—that his idea of her charms was 


loſt in the ſuperior luſtre of Lady Ade- 


laide's perfections, as the radiance of 


the ſun extinguiſhes the glimmering 
ſplendor of the ſtars. Vet he ſcarce 
knew what he was about; and he had 
not the courage to aſk himſelf the 


queſtion, whether he was in love with © 


her. He now conſtantly vifited at Caſ- 


tlemont as often as he could with pro- 


priety, and indeed oftener than he 
could have done without being taken 


notice of, had he not been the univer- 
lal favourite of the whole family. Lord 
Hanbury, whom we have already men- 
tioned, uſed alſo to reſide almoſt con- 
— at Lord Moreton's. He was a 

perſon 
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perſon of a very different temper, ap- 
pearance, and turn of mind from our 
adventurer. He was quite a faſhiona- 
ble, giddy young man; ſpoiled by too 
early an introduction into life. The 
rake at fifteen, is always an invalid at 
twenty; and this pale, emaciated com- 
pound of powders, coſmeties, and po- 
matums, exhibited in his outward ap- 
pearance a tinſelled, pitileſs emblem of 
his mind. His converſation was a ro- 
tation of modiſh trifles: Who was laſ 
touched for a large ſum at Brookes's, or 
was moſt ſplendidly dreſſed at the draws 
ꝛng- room, and eſpecially on what reputa- 
tion Scandal had faſtened her poiſonous 
fangs. He would mention without 
ſcruple every faſhionable lady of du- 
bious character, who, from her pru- 
dence or good luck, had ſo far pre- 
ſerved her reputation, as at once to 
revel in the ſenſualities of vice, and be 
admitted to the privileges of virtue. 
He would relate wanton ſtories of 


them, 
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them, and hint, how very well he ſtood, 
in their good opinions. The weak 
mind, unable to think, naturally flies 
to anecdote to find converſation ; and 
from a young man of no education, | 
however great his fortune, we cannot 
expect either a very happy or a very 


decent ſelection.— In ſhort, his conver- | 


ſation was, when gay, a compound 
of frivolouſneſs and grimace, which 
would diſguſt a ſenſible woman, put 
the modeſt to the bluſh,” and make 
many who paſs for ſuch, give him an 
approving ſmile, and, patting him with 
their fan, cry, © Get you gone. When 
he was ſad (for he was never capable 
of being ſerious) there appeared ſuch 
a {tudied indifference in his behaviour, 
and diſregard of every thing around 
him, as ſpoke plainly his thoughts; that 
he was made for hamfelf, and all the 
world for him. Such a perſon was 
young Lord Hanbury, who came 
down, as we have before ſtated, by ex- 


prels 
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preſs agreement, to pay his addreſſes 
to Lady Frances Moreton. Miſtake 
not, reader, it was not becauſe he 
wanted a wife, but becauſe he wanted 
an addition to his fortune. Elliot ſaw 
him often at Caſtlemont, and never 
once conjectured that he and Lady 
Frances were lovers. When he wa 
told it, he looked in vain for the ſigns 
of love : he ſtrove, without ſucceſs, to 


diſcern the look, the bluſh; the falter, the 


trembling, the hopes, the fears, andſym- 
pathetic, fond anxieties, by which Love 
proclaims his votaries. All he could 
diſcern different in his Lordſhip's con- 
duct from that of any ſtranger was, 
that he made it a point to fit next to 
her, and would ſometimes whiſper his 
ſilly ſtories in her ear, to give them the 
important air of ſecrets; as for any 
thing elſe, he left it to his father. | 
With this young Lord, Elliot be- 
came as intimate as their different tem- 


Pen and — of chinking would admit 


of | 


of, 
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of, Lord Hanbury. was pleafed that 
our hero did not attempt to rival him 
in what, he thought, the agreeable arts 
of converſation; and the other, in his 


turn, was pleaſed, that he had not 


thought of paying his addreſſes to La- 


dy Adelaide. One day, however, as 


he was as uſual at Caſtlemont, he was 
ſurpriſed with the appearance of a 


young man, who ſtepped out of a cha- 
riot and fix, and was announced bythe 
name Reyne]. Elliot immediately re- 


collected the gentleman with whom he 
had quarrelled, by reaſon of his hav- 


ing applied a ſum which he had owed 
him, with the virtuous deſign of pre- 
venting his ſeducing a young maiden 


in diſtreſs; but they took no notice of 


each other. Reynel was in mourning, 
as he had about a month before loſt 


nis father, from whom he inherited an 


eſtate of ſix thouſand, pounds a year. 
He was a near relation of Lord More- 


ton's, though, from a quarrel between 


the 
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the "HA he had not until now vi. 
ſited at Caſtlemont. During this viſit, 


he appeared particularly ſmitten with 


: the charms of Lady Adelaide, and be- 


haved with a degree of attention to her, 


which would not let the breaſt of El 


liot remain at reſt. He obſerved hs 
warm politeneſs to her with regret; 


and every ſmile ſhe honoured him 


with, planted a dagger in his heart. 


In the evening, there was a {mall 
dancing party, and Mr. Reynel re 


queſted the honour of Lady Adelaide's 

| hand; but ſhe feigned an engagement, 
and ſoon afterwards permitted Elliot 
to lead herout.. While our adventurer 
Vas exerting himſelf, during the inter- 
vals of the dances, to entertain his 


lovely partner, Reynel, whoſe hatred 


to him was inveterate, thou ght he per- 


ceived an intimacy between them, 
which, for many reaſons, he reſolved 
by ſome means or other to put an end 


o. Unwilling that his rival ſhould en- 
Joy 
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joy even a moment's happinels, as ſoon 


as the dancing was over, he again ſeat- 
ed himſelf by Lady Adelaide, and en- 


e. groſſed, as much as poſſible, her con- 
er, verſation. Our adventurer, unealy as 
LL 


he was at this, dared not join them, leſt 
he ſhould be obſerved as too particu- 
lar. He fat viewing them at a diſtance, 
in the utmoſt uneaſineſs; and after 
ſupper was over, he retired to bed (for 
he now ſlept in the houſe very often), 


re- under pretence of a head-ach. The 
I's uneaſineſs he had felt at Reynel's atten- 
nt, tion, gave him more fully to under- 
ot Wi ſtand, how great an intereſt he had in 
rer the actions of Lady Adelaide. He 
er- imagined that he had not the leaſt 
his chance of gaining her heart ; and even 
red flattered himſelf, that, were it in his 
er- power, he would not do it, as ſhe was 
_ lo much his ſuperior in rank and for- 
ve 


tune that it muſt be an injury to her; 
yet he could not, for all this, reſolve, 
never to come near the houſe where 
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ſhe was. His mind was an hui of. 


inconſiſtencies; and he fed his paſ. 


ſion with viſions which terminated he 
knew not where. He felt, that to be 
deprived of the power of ſeeing her, 
would be worſe than the ſtruggle of 
death; and he pleaſed himſelf with the 
romantic notion, of dying a victim to 
his paſſion. Reynel, in the mean time, 
reſolved to inſtil ſuſpicions into the 


mind of Lord Moreton, that he was: 


dangerous companion for his daugh- 


ters. He beſtowed a great many in. 


ſidious praiſes upon his beauty and 
agreeable talents; and he declared 


that he did not wonder. that all the 


young ladies in the room aſſemblel 


perpetually near him, and ſeemed am: 


bitiouſſy to ſtrive, who ſhould attract 


his notice moſt. This converſation | in· 


” 


ſinuated a ſuſpicion at once into the 


mind of his Lordſhip, that Elliot might 


aim at obtaining one of his daughter. 


But as he had been almoſt obliged to 


him 
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him for his life, he reſolved to reſtrain ; 
his ſurmiſes within his own boſom, and 
to wait until ſome further obſervation. 
enabled him to act decidedly. 
Few are as great proficients in diſſi - 
- mulation as they flatter themſelves that 
they are; and our hero, to his great 
uncaſineſs, perceived the chan ge which 
had been made to his prejudice on the 
mind of his Lordſhip. He conjectu- 
red but too truly, that this alteration 
was either owing to the machinations 
of Reynel, or the diſcovery of his love, 
which he feared his looks, too often in 
deſpite of bim, revealed. That he 
might not verify ſuſpicion, and be pre- 
vented from viſiting at the houſe en- 
tirely, (which he dreaded very much), 
he put a ſtricter guard upon his looks 
and geſtures, and went leſs frequently 
than uſual to Caſtlemont, although he 
paſſed every moment in miſery that he 
was not there. To every look, to every 


word, to every action of Lady Ade- 


laide's, 
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laide's, he gave a meaning; and was 
continually, while in her preſence, ei- 
ther idly elated with hope, or cauſe- 
leſsly depreſſed with fear. The mind 
ofa man in love, 1 is ever buſy to tor- 
ment itſelf ; but the horrors of abſence 
were much more intolerable, than an 
accumulation of his other ſufferings, 
In-ſhort, poor Elliot was now 1n the 
ſituation of a man in a dream, who 
ſtrives to fly from his miſery, but can- 
not, while his ſenſe of the inefficacy of 
his ſtruggles, but increaſes his wretch- 
edneſs. As he could not bear to be 
| abſent for any time, from the preſence 
of his miſtreſs, and yet was obliged to 
appear leſs frequently before Lord and 
Lady Moreton than ever, he made it 
his conſtant practice, to ride every day 
from Cambridge to within two miles 
of their houſe; where he would leave 
his horſes to the care of his man, 
O Flanagan, and walk down into the 
grove or the gardens. There he would 

| lie 
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lie hid, in bopes to ſce her paſs by in 
her walks, or to hear ſome of the ſer- 
vants talk in her praiſe, as they went 
along ; and thus make him certain 
that no accident had befallen her. Or, 
if he could not be ſo happy, he uſed, 
to ſolace himſelf with gazing at the 
window of the room where he gueſ- 
ſed ſhe was ſitting ;. or even in kiſſing 
that part of the rails, on which he had 
ſeen. her lay her hands. He was one 
evening returning from thence; figh- 
ing, and accuſing his hard fortune, that 
he had not ſeen her for ſo long a time 
as ſince yeſterday morning; when he 
heard the noiſe of a carriage, as if dri- 
ven along with the greateſt fury. His 
firſt inclination was to ſecure himſelf 
Irom diſcovery by hiding; but the ra- 
pidity with which the carriage hurried 
on, prevented him: and gueſs what 
rere his emotions, when he perceived 
t to be the phaeton of Lord Moreton, 


hat the horſes were running away with 
Vol. . 1 it, 


: engage his miſtreſs ; who ſprang 
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it and the driver ſeemed to have loſt 
all guidance of the reins! He perceiv- 


ed, that a lady and gentleman were in 


it, though he could not diſcern who 
they were; and as they now approach- 
ed a narrow vinding of the avenue 
leading to the houſe, he ſhuddered leſt 
the horſes ſhould make too ſhort a turn, 


and, overſetting the carriage, daſh them 
to atoms. He ran towards them, to 
prevent, if poſſible, ſuch a cataſtrophe; 


but what was his indignation, when he 
perceived the gentleman gallantly leap 


out of the carriage, and abandon the 


lady to her fate ! Our hero ruſhed to- 
wards the turn, which he feared would 
terminate her exiſtence, as more ſenſi 
ble now of the neceſſity of his inter- 
terence. © O Heavens!“ he cried, it 
15 Lady Adelaide.” He hung by the 
bridles to the heads of the ports - and 
they ſtopped at laſt, by the efforts he 
made to check them. He then ran to 
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i wildly 1 into his arms, and fainted away. 


5 An inſtinctive deſire to preſerve her- 
n ſelf, had hitherto prevented the agita- 


tion of her ſpirits from overcoming 


come too violent for her to ſupport. 
In the madneſs of love, he at firſt ap- 


prehended her to be dead; and, loſt in 
the ſtupidity of grief, was totally inca- 


towards her recovery. At length, how- 


ter, and perceived Lord Hanbury hang- 
wall, on which he had leapt, ſo high, 
drop down from it. He entreated the 


painful elevation; but the latter was 
too much engaged, and too angry with 
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her; but as the danger diminiſhed, her 
ſenſe of it increaſed, and had thus be- 


pable of affording her any aſſiſtance 
ever, he was tranſported at the colour 

again returning to relume her lovely 
cheek. He ran to fetch her ſome wa- 
ing in a very uneaſy ſituation on a2 
that the little nobleman was afraid to 
aid of Elliot, to let him down from his 


him for having * out of the phaeton, 
ö to 
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to afford him the leaſt aſſiſtance: and 


ſpeaking tohimwith a warm contempt, 
he . paſſed on to fetch the water, with 


which he ſoon returned to his revived 
miſtreſs.” Having drank it, ſhe declar- 
ed that ſhe felt herſelf much better; 
and, looking at Elliot, attempted to 2 
ſpeak her thanks for the kindneſs he 


had ſhewn to her. 


Lord Moreton's carriage, with his 


family, had by this time come up; 


they were greatly terrified for the dan- 
ger in which Lady Adelaide had been, 


and careſſed Stephen extremely for 


his gallant behaviour; which ſhone not 


the leſs, for its contraſt with the ſelfiſh 


eagerneſs of Lord Hanbury, to liberate 
himſelf from the chance of any acci- 


dent. His Lordſhip, however, was 
now, by the help of a footman, remov- 


ed from the wall, and the family walk- 
ed homeward. As ſoon as they arrived 


at the houſe, Lady Adelaide was oblig- 


ed to retire to her chamber; but as ſhe 
| _ was 
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was going, ſhe caſt a look of gratitude | 
at Elliot, which thrilled his foul. It 
ſcems, the whole family had gone out 
to take the air in the evening; and 

Lord Hanbury had perſuaded Lady 
Adelaide to accompany him in the 
phaeton, while the reſt went in the 
coach. The horſes had taken fright; 
and his Lordſhip, not being a very ſkil- 
ful driver, and being terrified alſo at 
the danger, was totally unable to ma- 

5 nage them; ſo that, in all probability, 

his lovely companion muſt have been 
deſtroyed, had it not been for the bold 
and lucky interference of her ardent 
lover. Lord Moreton preſſed our ad- 
venturer to retire and ſettle his dreff, 
which the exerciſe had diſcompoſed 
very much ; and indeed his face be- 
trayed all the marks of the violent agi- 
tation he had undergone for the dan- 
ger of his miſtreſs. And while you 
are doing this, tell me, Elliot,“ ſaid his 


Lordſhip, © where you have left your 
2 horſe. 
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horſe, that I may order a ſervant to go 
for him.” This was an unhappy queſ- 
tion to put to poor Elliot, who had 
not been ſufficiently maſter of himſelf, 
fince the accident happened, to deviſe 
an excuſe for his appearance at ſuch a 
time, or even to think that one was ne- 
ceſſary, and who was too unprattiſed | 
in the art of lying to invent one imme- 
diately. After ſome heſitation, he told 
him, © that be had been that day to 
ſee a friend in the neighbourhood; and 
having ſome buſineſs to do in Cam- 
bridge to-morrow, that he left his 
horſes about two miles off, that he 
might not be tempted to ſtay the night; 
when he called in, as. he paſſed by, to 
ſee how his Lordſhip and the ladies 
were.” This exeuſe was ſa imperfed 

in itſelf, and ſa lamely delivered, that 
had not Lord Moreton's mind been 
completely occupied with the danger, 
he muſt have perceived 1 it to be the 

invention 
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invention of the moment; and, from its 


want of truth, have, perhaps, conceiv- 
ed ſome ſuſpicions of the real deſign 
for which he came. 

Elliot had received a ſevere wount 
in his hand by endeavouring to. ſtop 
the horſes, which in his hurry and con- 
fuſion he had not perceived, but which - 
now began to pain him very much ; 


and he was obliged to get it dreſſed 


immediately. Having got this opera- 
tion performed, and put his dreſs into 


ſome order, he returned to the com- 


pany; and ſoon after, meeting Lady 


Frances, inquired of her, how her ſiſter 
was? She gave for anſwer, © that ſhe. 


was aſleep ; and with a very grave air 
ſaid, that ſhe hoped ſhe would have no 


diſagreeable dreams, to prey upon her 


ſpirits upon the enſuing day. Indeed, 


Sir, continued ſhe, with a ſigh, .* we 


all meet with warning of our misfor- 
tunes, if we had but the grace to take 
notice of it, I remember very well, 
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that my ſiſter ſtruck her toe againſt the 
threſhold of the door, as ſhe was going 
out, which was a warning ſhe ſhould 
not have neglected. I know that, if it 
ſhould ever occur to me, I am reſolved 
on no account to flight it.” Elliot, 
who was elated with the account he 
had juſt heard of his miſtreſs's being 
better, replied, © I fee, madam, that 
you agree in opinion with the ancient 
Romans, not one of whom would ſtir 
from his houſe, if he chanced to hit his 
foot againſt the foreboding place you 
mention; no, not if his manſion was on 
fire. am glad,” replied her Lady- 
ſhip, that the obſervation I have 
made is confirmed by experience; 
and away ſhe went, fully attached to 
her opinion; and confirmed in it, from 
the recital of ancient ſuperſtition.— 
Thus it is always, that folly begets fol- 
ly ; that we become ridiculous as often 
through a love of imitation, as natural 
weaknels ; ; and perſevere in our ſuper- 
ſtition, 
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ſtition, as if not only fortified, but juſ= 
tified in it, by the number of thoſe | 
who have been as great fools as our- 
ſelves. Stephen could not help re- 
flecting with ſorrow, as her Ladyſhip 
went away, on her weakneſs; not 
doubting but ſhe would every day find 
a freſhtreaſure ofomens to miſlead her: 
and fabricate for herſelf more miſeries 
than thoſe nature had ordained. She 
had a number of excellent qualifica- 
tions; and he ſincerely wiſhed that he 
dared prove to her the abſurdity of 
ſuperſtitious prejudice, to which ſhe 
was much addicted, 


CHAP - VIL 
NexT morning, Lady Adelaide 
was ſo well recovered as to be able to 


venture down ſtairs. A beauteous lan- 


guor ſpread itſelf over her counte- 
F 3 nance; 
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nance; in her cheeks the lily reigned 
triumphant ; and the vermilion which 
Had untilnow ſeated itſelf there, ſeemed 
to have ſtolen itſelf away, to add addi- 
tional richneſs to the ruby of her lips. 
She again thanked her deliverer in 
terms fo gracefully grateful, that he 
could ſcarcely refrain from throwing 
himſelf at her feet, and declaring his 
paſſion, to avow that he lived but to 
ſerve her. How irreſiſtible is the force 
of beauty! Like the touch of an an gel, 
it withers all reſiſtance to its power in 
an inſtant; like lightning, i It is felt as 
ſoon as it is ſeen: in every look, every 
action, every word of a fine woman, 
there is an expreſſive eloquence, to 
which the eloquence of Demoſthenes, 
and the fancy of Cicero, appear lan- 
guid and unintereſting. Beauty, thou 
moſt powerful of advocates ? even the 
aged tribunals have owned thy omni- 
potence. Vain was it to accuſe Phryne 
of impiouſiy perſonating a goddeſs; 


the 
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| the fair boſom of the charmer could 


move even the cold inflexibility of her 
judges to confeſs, that nothing divine 


could ſurpaſs it. She degraded not the 


deity by imitation ; for none could be 


more worthy of adoration. 


Lady Adelaide obſerving the hand 
of our hero to be bound up, aſked him 


with ſolicitude the cauſe of it ; which 
when ſhe had learned, The bandage 
on it,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, © ſeems looſe ; 
and as I have been ye: cauſe of the 


wound, I ought, as far as 1. am able, to 


be the ſurgeon to cure it.“ Then tak- 
ing the ribbon which ſhe wore. round. 


her waiſt, ſne bound up his hand with 


it. Elliot received this favour as an 


ample recompenſe for what he had 


done and ſuffered ; he kiſſed the knot 
which ſhe had tied, and was more re- 
joiced to wear his hand ſo bound up, 
than if his Sovereign had adorned him 


N ich that ribband which is the enſign of . 
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the moſt noble order in Europe. He 
never would permit this knot to be 
untied, not even when it was neceſſary 
that the wound ſhould be dreſſed ; this 
he made them do without unlooſing 
the tie, which he conſidered as ineſ- 
timable. He gave it many a kiſs in 
ſecret, idolizing it from the conſidera- 
tion that it was once hers, and had 
been ſo happy as to have ſurrounded 
her waiſt; and he bore it conſtantly 
about him; when his hand was well, as 
a kind remembrancer, that ſhe had 
once conferred a favour on him. 

Mr. Elliot could not think of leav- 
ing Caſtlemont, until Lady Adelaide 
was completely recovered. His gal. 
lantry in ſaving her life, had entirely re- 
moved the coldneſs of Lord Moreton. 
The warmth of gratitude for that action 
had eradicated ſuſpicions, which in the 
eye of reaſon it ought to have in- 
creaſed; but man is more the child of 


* than reaſon, and his Lordſhip 


Was 
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was now more glad to ſee him than 


ever; for our doubts, when once re- 


moved, render the object of them 
more unſuſpected and — to us, than 
if he had never been ſingled out by 
our ſuſpicion. Our adventurer rode 


out in the middle of the day, to ac- 


company his lordſhip on his way, to 


viſit at the houſe of a friend; and having 


parted with him near the place, rode 
ſlowly back again to Caſtlemont, re. 
lecting on the happineſs he enjoyed in 
having ſaved the life of his miſtreſs.— 
His ſervant, who, when he was alone 
with his maſter, always aſſumed the 
privilege of converſing with him, freely 


ſaid, Faith, maſter, tis not for nothing 


that you ride hurry ſkurry night and 
day to his Lordſhip's houſe, and that 


you won't be ſeen to any of the family, 


but the young lady, and that you put 
your precious life in peril ſometimes to 
ſave her's. Ah! maſter, faith, Phelim's 
own ſelf can ſee as far into a mill- ſtone 
as 
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as another, and many a time he has 


r wy 
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ſeen you caſt a ſheep's eye at her; in- 


deed, to give the devil his due, this s 
a ſweet handſome young lady, that 


well deſerves to be a e s firſt 
love.“ 


Why, what put all chis into your 
head, Phelim ?” ſaid his maſter, aſſuming 


a ſerious look. Pooh, pooh, maſter! 
if you've a mind to conceal it, I will 
tay no more; but, by my ſoul, you need 
notbe aſhamed of it, but confeſs it freely 
without bluſhing; for, as fine a gentle- 
man as you are, ſhe's worthy of twice as 
good as you; but indeed, if ſhe was to 


be matched to her equal, the poor girl 


muſt go to heaven to look for a hut- 


band ; and yet they ſay, that old maids 


never get there. Why. now, there's 
Mrs. Clarinda, their waiting- -lady, with 


whom J have killed upanacquaintance, 
who has told me that fhe has heard 
the young ladies fay a thouſand things 
in your commendation, when they 


Were 
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were alone together; ; and that Mr. 


Reynel, for all his fine fortune, was 


not thought fo well of by them.” This 


intelligence, which was very pleaſing 
to our hero, threw him into a pleaſing 
meditation, and he pictured to his mind 
many agreeable ſcenes, of which we 


may be ſure that Lady Adelaide was 


the principal ornament. 


OfFlanagan, however, a 
his maſter's reverie, by ſaying, © that 


it was as plain as the noſe on his face, 


that Lady Adelaide loved him, elſe ſhe 


would never have his name in her 
mouth almoſt as conſtant as ſhe had 


her teeth. Do, Sir, then, bowl up to 
her at once; and don't be ſo long about 
it, until you and ſhe make as many 


louriſhes as a couple of prize-fighters, 
who are going to break one another's 
heads; or as the little lord there within, 
who is as much afraid to venture on a 
wife, as a horſe is to plunge into a 
lwamp, or himſelf would be to go out 
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in a ſhower of rain. Ah! Sir, faith, 
the footman made me-laugh, telling 
me how he took the creature down 
from the wall, where he was ſtuck, and 
driven about by the wind, like a rag 
put to frighten the crows from the 
cherries. O Lord! O Lord! but theſe 
lords have great need of their titles, to 
make people think as well of them as 
of other folks.” f 
When Stephen, who was too much 
taken up with his own affairs to give 
any anſwer, or pay any attention to 
theſe remarks of Phelim's, arrived at 
Caſtlemont, he found Lady Adelaide 
Fitting alone. He aſked her with a 
fond concern, how ſhe was, and com- 
plimented her on the revived ſpright: 
lineſs of her looks. How much do 
you gentlemen ſtudy to make women 
__ vain!” replied Lady Adelaide. Your 
compliments ſhew, that you wiſh to 
make me believe that I am well, and 


yet your inquiries tell me that you doubt 


It. 
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it.” © Indeed, Lady Adelaide, there 
is no one who diſapproves of empty 
complimentsr more than I do,” anſwered 
Elliot, © but to a perſon we Here 
the word love was juſt ſlipping out, 
when he checked himſelf with preci- 
pitation, and continued thus: But 
to a perſon, I ſay, whom we eſteem 
highly, nothing can be a compliment; 
for our friendſhip makes us eſteem 
even the faults of thoſe we admire 
perfeftions, and the exaggeration of 
compliment, in the breaſt of ſuch a 
one, paſſes but for an inadequate de- 
ſcription of the truth.” © O, very 
well,” anſwered Lady Adelaide, ſmil- 
ing, I ſee that you are reſolved to 
perſevere, and compliment even 1n 
defending a compliment ; but 1 doubt 
whether what you ſay of compliments 
be juſt, with reſpect to friendſhip.” * 

Whether ſhe thought that ſhe had 
laid too great an emphaſis on the word 
oubt ending andon that account wiſhed to 

l give 
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| Lord Hanbury induced her to it, I can. 
not ſay; but certain it is, that ſhe im. 
mediately requeſted of him to declare 
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my word, madam,” ſaid he, © you im. 
Pole a nice taſk on me: however, if! 
differ from you in my ſentiments, re- 
member that it was you who ſet me 


ſaid before, of empty and undeſervel 
compliments to women, I by no means 
approve; and if the lady to whom they 


give the converſation a more general 
turn; or whether the coming in of 


his opinion of the propriety of com- 
pliments to ladies in general. Upon 


on declaring my opinion. As I have 


are addreſſed, were to conſider then 
in a proper light, ſhe would, when 
they came from any perſon who doe | 
not give other evident tokens of his | 
eſteem, beſide that one which is eaſi 
affected, conſider them as inſults. Fo ; 
they are ſpoken upon the principle i 
that the lady's vanity is ſo great, thal | 


the will believe all ſorts. of improba 
5 bilitie 
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But an handfome encomium in diſ- 
courſe, which does not out-ſtep t 
bounds of probable juſtice, 1 confefs'I 
admire. Praiſe, let it come from whom 
it will, if the perſon be not entirely 
deſpicable, is a ſweet reward and en- 
couragement to ſtrive at perfection. 
And by this we ſhew that we are ſuf- 
ficiently attentive to the actions of a 


lady, ſo as to obſerve her perfections, 
with whatever modeſt humility ſne may 
But when 


ſtrive to conceal them. 
applauſe is indiſcriminately thrown 
about on all fi des, on the deſerving 


and the undeſerving, it is the moſt im 


pudent fpecies. of flattery. The wife 
part of your ſex look on it as the uſual 


topic made uſe of to enrich a barrennefs 
of invention for other converſation, 
or as proofs of the inſincerity of the 
perſon who uſes them :—while among 
the weak it has worle conſequences ; 


Wit flatterstheir vanity and diſcourages 
their 


—— 
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of our beaus, of this day's faſhioning, 
willingneſs to pleaſe, although the per- 
of doing it effectually. They are an 


the ladies, and a tribute, though a per- 
nicious one, to their ſovereignty over 


the wretch who takes no pride in che- 
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their exertions for improvement, by I *! 


teaching them that they have no W © 
_ occaſion for it, and that, though we f. 
may perceive our own faults, the world Min 


cannot. But, badly as I am inclined We 
to think of compliments, except from Nu 
a friend or a lover (m which caſe they Mc: 
are none), I think much worſe of that Mr 


' indolence to pleaſe, and that deſire to WM; 


appear indifferent towards engaging Har 
the eſteem of the ladies, by mattention, fc 
and ſometimes rudeneſs, which many 
affect. Compliments at leaſt ſhew a 


ſon who pays them, miſtakes the means 


acknowledgment of the ſuperiority of 


our hearts. But what can we fay of 


riſhing the good opinion of that ſex, 
whom civilization has always ——_ 
| an 
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and whom every man acknowledges 
no Nas the arbiter of his happineſs? An in- 


we fignificant being, who places himſelf - 
rd Min an intermediate Nate between both 
1ed MM ſexes, becomes neither, and arrogates 
o himſelf, in right of his effeminacy, / 
even from the ladies, that deference. 


hat and complaiſance alone due to them, 

: to Without poſſeſſing that natural delicacy | 

ng and power of pleaſing, which 1s | their 
charter to it.” 


manner, as really feeling what he ſaid, 
alting his eyes towards Lord Hanbu- 
y, on whom the latter part of his diſ- 
ourſe was meant to reflect; for he had 
rot forgiven him his deſertion of Lady 
Adelaide, when her life was in dan ger. 
Indeed, to ſay the truth, the young. 


praiſes beſtowed on Elliot, and the re- 


be hated him heartily ; ; and if he had 


Elliot ſpoke this in an animated 


Lord was ſo ſickened at hearing the 


marks which glanced covertly at him- 
elf, on account of that adventure, that 


not 
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dear perſon, would, in all probability, 


ridiculous coxcombs of your lex, who 
dies, according to Mr. Dryden's ſarcaſ: 

tic opinion, that our ſex loves itſelf in 
man. Civilities of this fort, however, 
| have their uſe; they tend to make 


rels and rudeneſs in company, and ths 


be ſet, took the opportunity of deli 


not an unconquerable love for his own 


have ſought an opportunity of quar- 
relling with him. Upon my word,” 
ſaid Lady Adelaide, directing her dif. 
courſe to Elliot, I think you have 


juſtly condemned compliments, and the 


ſeem to act, in paying court to the la- 


mankind more ſocial, to prevent quar- 


to reconcile a number of weak or vain 
people to each others intimacy.” 

Our adventurer having gotten a co- 
py of the picture of Lady Adelaide 
which he had recovered, and left it to 


— RX p—— — F 


vering the original to her when Lord 
Hanbury went out. She received | 
with the utmoſt joy and ſurpriſe ; ſhe 

b e even 
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wn even put it to her lips, and was ſcarce- 


ity, ly leſs grateful to Elliot, for preſerving 


dar- her life, than for effecting its recovery. 


In relating the means of his getting it, 


diſ- he was almoſt neceſſitated to own, that 


1aVc it had been ſome time in his- poſſeſſion. 


who WH his paſſion, when, unluckily, a ſervant 
came 1n to inform them, that Mr. Rey- 
nel's carriage was juſt come. © If that 


Hu s the caſe,” ſaid Lady Adelaide, riſing, 


ever] muſt retire to dreſs.” Theſe words 


make tormented the heart of poor Elliot in 
752 the moſt 5 poignant manner, as he con- 
b ſtrued them into an eagerneſs to adorn 
va 


being a rival, and the dread of his be- 
ing a favourite one, joined to the me- 


patience. Dreading that the warmth 
of his temper, which he knew to be 


great, would betray him into ſome ac- 
tion 


This was bringing on a declaration of 


herſelf, that ſhe might appear agreea- 
ble to him. The certainty of Reynel's 


mory of their quarrel, would not per- 
mit him to bear the fight of him with 


* 
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tion which might expoſe his love, and 
cut him off for ever from the preſence 
of his dear Adelaide; he reſolved to 
retire, and leave Reynel maſter of the 


field. He therefore ordered his horſes 
to be got ready as ſoon as poſſible, 


and ſet out for Cambridge without ſee- 
ing any of the family. He had not 
gone an hundred yards from the houle, 


when he recollected with horror, what 


an opportunity he had given his rival; 
how eaſily he might put a hundred 


ſtratagems in practice, to gain the love 


of his miſtreſs, and injure him in her 


eſtimation, which he never could do if 
he had been preſent. He imagined 
Lady Adelaide would be gained in a 


night; and that his rival would mar- 


ry her immediately. Maddened with 
theſe thoughts, he turned about and 
rode ſome paces back towards Caſ- 
tlemont; but the recollection that 
he could make no excuſe for his re- 
turn, made him again face about to- 

- wards 


) 


| wards Cambridge. The ſtings of jea- 
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lous ſurmiſe again attacked him, and 
he again turned back; but recovering 


his ſenſes a little, he ſet his face once 


more to Cambridge, and galloped as 
hard as he could, whiſtling as vehe- 


mently as poſſible all the time, to de- 


{troy his powers of attention, and lull 


his too buſy imagination. When he 
got home, as he knew he could not 


bear the torment -of thoſe thoughts 
which ſolitude would nouriſh and 
inſpire, he went to Lucinda's lodgings, 
that he might endeavour to forget, in 
her company, thoſe ſcenes he had left. 
He had viſited this unfortunate fair 
very often fince he had firſt relieved | 
her. As her melancholy became 
gradually diſſipated, which he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to effe&, -he 
found her engaging and agreeable, 
There was a degree of tenderneſs in 
her manner which pleaſed him inſen- 
ibly ; and this ſhone more eſpecially 
Vor. J. 8 whenever 
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had firſt ſeen our hero. At firſt, ſhe 
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whenever ſhe renewed her thanks for 
his kind treatment to her; a ſubject ſhe 
called to mind almoſt whenever they 
met, notwithſtanding his generoſity 
wiſhed. that ſhe: would avoid it. In- 
deed, reader, we muſt confels, that 
there had happened a ſtrange revolu- 
tion in the boſom of Lucinda, fince ſhe 


was rather in a paſſion: with the man 
who had ruined her, than poſſeſſing a 
violent hatred to him. But ſhe ſince 
had time to dwell upon his deliberate 
cruelty, and it ſunk deeply in her nrind, 
The charms of Elliot being often be- 
fore her, contributed to this revolu— 
tion; for they were irreſiſtible to the 
heart of a woman who had been alone 
taught to value beauty and riches.— 
This brought forth the dawnings of a 
paſſion for him; and the recollection he 
of his tenderneſs to her in the momeniſher 
of diſtreſs, and his gallantry and gene 1 
roſity to her ſince, encreaſed its geniafſ, . 
_. warmth 


* 
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of which had been firſt ſullied by an 


e WW (tor it is hard to tell how far a lady's 


1e WW thoughts will wander ſometimes), that 


an WW thus deſerted by her relations and her 


; 1 lover, ſhe had no means to live, except 


ce by the generoſity of Elliot, or ſome 
ate ¶ one as good-natured as he was: and 


nd. ¶ ſhe might have been afraid, that with- 


be · ¶ out ſome other tie than mere pity, his 
olu⸗ liberality would not be as laſting as it 


the vas diſintereſted. Whether this was 


LoneW one of her reaſons or not, it is certain 


-— that ſhe had reſolved to make a con- 


queſt of him. It is true, ſhe had ob- 
ſerved a coldneſs in his manner towards 
menſher; which ſhe thought a young man, 
when alone with a fine woman, might 
as well be without. But this, while it 


% 


warmth. - Thus did our hero make an 
haſty conqueſt of an heart, the purity 


ill judged education, and then polluted 
by a temporary connexion with the 
man who had debauched her. Per- 
i- WW haps, too, ſhe prudently conſidered 


G4: enhanced 


a PS 
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enhanced the conqueſt by the proſpe& 
of its difficulty, led her not to doubt 
the ſucceſs of her charms to - thaw his 
chill indifference. On purpoſe to play 
the battery of her beauties againſt his 
affections, ſhe had ſent to invite him on 
that day to dine with her. He did not, 
* receive her meſſage until he 
got to her lodgings, as he had not ſtaid 
to talk to any of the people of the 
houſe. He found her prepared to re- 
ceive him, in an elegant undreſs, which 
gave a degree of luſciouſneſs, and (if! 
may be allowed the expreſſion) of 
modeſt wantonneſs to her appearance, 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to reſiſt. While 
they were at dinner ſhe ſhewed a de- 
gree of ſprightlineſs, which Stephen 
thought hardly becoming a woman ſo 
unfortunate as ſhe had been. But in- 
deed it appeared to him more impro- 
per at that time than it really was. His 
clouded heart lowered at the proſpect ol 
mirth, and endeavoured to obſcure the 
* 
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playfulneſs of joy in another, which was 
troubleſome to him, merely becauſe 
he could not participate in it. Lucin- 
da exerted all thoſe little artifices, 


i which a woman who wiſhes to ſhew a 
g | 
- man that he is not indifferent to her, 

; puts in practice; but with that nicety, 
| 3 | 


which leaves her room to perſuade _ 
herſelf, that while ſhe violated the 
"8 rules of modeſty in her heart, ſhe pre- 
ſerved the more neceſſary ones of 
external decorum. Much of this 
dumb eloquence. paſſed unnoticed by 
Stephen, whoſe mind, in ſpite of all 
his exertions to the contrary, dwelt at 
Caſtlemont, and left him inſenſible to 
what paſſed in the room with him.— 
Lucinda beheld his inattention with 
chagrin; and ſlapping him on the 
thigh, cried, © What, ſo deep in love, 
Mr. Elliot?“ He ſighed involuntarily, 
and cried, © No;” but endeavouring 
to become more attentive, and to loſe _ 
the thoughts of his miſtreſs tor a time, 

. "wu 
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he laid the blame of his low ſpirits 0 on 
the fatigue cauſed by his ride; and as 


he could not become ſprightly, he en- 


deavoured to appear talkative. His 
attempt gradually ſucceeded; the con- 
verſation became more intereſling and 
lively, Lucy's eyes {ſwam with joy and 


fondneſs, and her behaviour was ſo 


unequivocal, that he could not avoid 


ſnatehing her to his boſom, and giving 


her a kiſs. But recollecting his Ade- 
laide at the inſtant, he immediately 


ſtarted back with emdtion, and ſaid to 


her, My dear Lucy, I have paid this 
homage to your charms in ſpite of re- 
flection; but know. that I am the un- 
| dds {lave of another ; and all- 
beautiful as you are, I would look on 
any moment that I paſſed eſtranged 
from my ſervice .to her, after it had 


fled, as the moſt wretched of my life. 


I have not a heart to offer you; and 
therefore it would be as improper as it 


would be unſafe, to ſtay with you at 


prelent, 


% 
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preſent, where a moment's delay might 


diſſolve my reſolution.“ Haying ſpo- 


ken thus, he retired, leaving Lucinda 
filled with confuſion, ſhame, rage and 
contempt for him. Numbers of my 


male, and perhaps even ſome of my fe- - 


male readers, will think that he acted 
very unnaturally, nay, deſpicably ; but 
the perſon who has really felt the force 
of love, will ſay, that he could not 
have done otherwiſe, and have been in 
love, when the image of his miſtreſs, 
like his guardian angel, preſented itſelf 
to his mind, to ſave. him from the 
owlt of infidelity. Be their opinions, 
however, what they may, it is certain 
that our hero plumed himſelf very 
much on this ſacrifice, which he had 
made to his fidelity to his miſtreſs; 
and he retired to his lodgings more 
clated, than-1f he had received a duke- 
dom, or had'/been crowned with all the 
honours of- N conqueft. 
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WE mult now entreat the atten- . 


tion of the reader to accompany us 
back to Caſtlemont, that we may ſee 
whether any thing had been done there 
ſince Elliot left it, eſſential to our ſtory. 
We have already mentioned that Lady 
Adelaide retired at the coming of Rey- 
nel ; ſhe didthis, as ſhe wiſhedto ſpend 
as little time as poſſible, in the compa- 
ny of a man, whom ſhe thought ap- 
| peared more attentive to her than what 
mere politeneſs demanded. Perhaps 
ſhe diſliked him additionally on that 
account, as he ſeemed to lay claim to 
a heart which ſhe had given to ano- 
ther; for indeed {he was no longer able 
to regard our adventurer with an eye 
of indifference. She could not be in- 
ſenſible to the involuntary attention 
| rand he had ſhewn her ſo long. She 
was 


— 
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was of that age at which the female 

| breaſt is moſt apt to feel, what the 
cold, the avaricious,and the aged call the 
romantic extravagance of love. His 

grace and figure attracted her atten- 


tion, as it would that of any other 
young girl: his manners vere natu- 


rally affable, and had inſenſibly been 


poliſhed in her company: his good hu- 


mour was unaffected, his endeavours 
to pleaſe unforced, and his evident 
diſregard to any thing, when in com- 


petition with obliging her, remarkable. 


She had, imperceptibly to herſelf, con- 


tracted a wiſh to be always in his com- 
pany, becauſe he was always agreeable. 
She felt a ſolicitude for his welfare, 


which ſhe attributed to his having ſav- 


ed, in ſome meaſure, the life of her 


father; and ſhe was uneaſy when he 5 
was attentive to any other woman 


ſhe knew not why. But his ſucceſs and 


courage in ſaving her own life, told 


her, that he merited every happineſs 
og 5 and 
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and return in her power, and made her 
feel, that as no one could equally de- 


- ſerve her affection, ſo no one could 
make her ſo happy; and with no one 
elſe could ſhe reconcile herſelf to ff pend 
her life. But her love (if it deſerved ſo 
ardent a name), was of the moſt timid 


kind; it grew in ſtealth to herſelf, and 


whenever it made itſelf evident, it was 


but too generally the cauſe of uneaſi- 


neſs to her. Elliot had never ſpoken 


to her on the ſubject of love, and ſhe 


might have miſtaken complaifance for 


affection; he might be in love with 
another, and the regard ſhe felt for him 
might thus even be in time illicit.— 


The conſideration that her father, half 
of whoſe fortune was to go to her at 


his death, as he had no ſon, would ne- 


ver conſent to ſuch an union, often 


ſtole acroſs her, and heaved her boſom 
with a ſigh; yet ſometimes, in a gay 
and unthinking moment, ſhe would 


| : _ herſelf wy the hope, that his 


gratitude 
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| : gratitude for Elliot's faving his life, 
Vvhich action had firſt engaged her eſ- 
teem, would make him approve of it. 
Such was the ſtate of Lady Ade- 
laide's mind with reſpett to Elliot. She 
returned not into the drawing- room _ 
until after the bell had rung for din- A 
ner, where ſhe received Mr. Reynel's | 
compliments and aſſiduities with great 
coldneſs. Notwithſtanding this, he per- 
ſevered in his attempts at gaining her 
affections by the moſt: marked atten- 
tion; for, he was not only enamoured 
with the eſtate, which he knew ſhe 
mult inherit at the death of her father, 
but alſo with her perſon. He was the * 
neareſt male relation Lord Moreton - _—=\ 
had; and as he poſſeſſed much the beſt i 
fortune of any of them, he doubted | 
not but that nobleman, in order to pre- 
ſerve. both fortune and title in the male 
line, would grant him his daughter- 
in marriage. Moved' by theſe views, 
and faſcinated with the preſence. o 
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beauty, ina manner which often makes 
us troubleſome to thoſe we admire, he 
followed her wherever ſhe ſat, and was 
attentive toher beyond the rules of po- 
liteneſs, or that degree which his artful 
knowledge of the world taught him 
was likely to be ſucceſsful. His chief 


converſation at firſt, was ſarcaſtic re- 


- marks on the foibles of her female ac- 
quaintance, a ſubject which he had 
ever found to be agreeable to her ſex; 
but he was ſo unlucky for once as to 

be miſtaken in his opinion, and to hit 

upon the topic ſhe moſt diſliked. Her 


perfections made it an unneceſſary taſk 


for envy to level the good qualities of 


others, that her own might be exalted 


in their ruins; and her good nature 


and good principles would not permit 


her to take delight, in wantonly expoſ- 


ing or obſerving the failings of her 
friends. Reynel had ſufficient pene- 
tration, and indeed Lady Adelaide had 


too little art, for him not to perceive 


eaſily, 


fre 


he 
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eaſily, that theſe ſentiments were diſ- 
guſting to her. He therefore ſoon ex- 


changed it for ſome of thoſe common- 


place profeſſions of virtue, and decla- 


mations in its favour, which every one 
may with eaſe affect. On theſe he 
talked with great fluency, and attempt- 


ed being lively as well ag#erious ; he 


even introduced the ſubje& of love, 


and dwelt on the generoſity which alone 


exiſts in noble minds, of preferring the 
ſelicity of her we make the object of 
our admiration to our own. The ſen- 
ments of a man may be as ſublime 
as thoſe of Plato, and yet his heart as 
vile as that of Heliogabalus. It is 


action alone which conſtitutes the teſt 


of virtue. But this is a leſſon the 
young learn only from experience; 
and the unſuſpetting Lady Adelaide 
entertained a better opinion of him, 
than ſhe otherwiſe would have done 


from the ſplendid cloak of Hypocrly 


he had aſſumed. 
There 
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There is in every modeſt woman, 
a diſhke to continue for a length of 
time, a converſation tete-a-tete, with 
a man whom ſhe does not conſider as 


a proper object to place her affections 


on. Whether this originated from a 


dread of obſervation, and a ſuppoſi-. 


tion that other men, ſeeing her thus 
entertained, will be ſcrupulous of ad- 
dreſſing one they think already en- 
gaged; or from a fear that the poor 
man ſhould get ſo far into love, as to 
knock even at death's door, without 


any hope of relief; or whether it ariſes 


from a natural delicacy inherent in 
the ſex, I cannot determine. But cer- 
tainly it was owing to ſomething like 
the laſt, that Lady Adelaide, at length, 
removed from beſide Mr. Reynel, and 
placed herlelf between her ſiſter and 
mother, ſo that he could no longer 
continue a particular converſation with 
her. After ſupper, ſhe retired as ſoon 
as ſhe could; and Reynel, at Lord 

Morcton's 
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Moreton's entreaty, ſpent the night 
at Caſtlemont. The cold behaviour 
of Lady Adelaide to Mr. Reyne, LD 
which certainly- appeared more than 
her diſpoſition could unintentionally 


diſplay, did not paſs unnoticed by 
him. His artful addreſs, and his riches, 


had made him too ſucceſsful among 


the ladies, to ſeek for the cauſe of her 
diſlike in his own perſon or behaviour. = 


He attributed it to ſome one elſe 
having pre-occupied her heart; and we 
have already mentioned, that the be- 


haviour of Elliot . wa her had 
been remarked by him. Love is al- © 


ways ingenuous : its feelings are too 
ſtrong to leave the countenance at reſt 
while the heart 1s agitated. Its vo- 


taries ſeem actuated by an animal 


magnetiſm: they cannot be together 
a moment, without ſnatching a ſympa- 
thy from each other, and catching the 
retorted feeling from the rapid intel- 


ligence of the eyes. The ſituation, 


therefore, 
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therefore, of our lovers' hearts could 


not be intirely unknown to Reynel, 


who oblerved their actions with the 


eye of jealouſy, and commented on 
them with an heart of malignity. He 
_ conſidered, however, that Lady Ade- 
laide felt rather a predilection than a 
love for Elliot; and that to root it out, 
it was alone neceſſary to remove the 
object of it. Indeed, had he imagined 
it to be love, it is probable that ſuch 
was his opinion of himſelf, and of 
female inconſtancy, that he would have 
thought that the ſame means vould 
have removed it equally well. He 
knew that, to inform Lord Moreton of 
it, would effectually prevent the ap- 


pearance of Elliot at Caſtlemont; but 
how to effect this, without appearing 


himſelf to att in it, he muſt deviſe. 


To appear the diſcoverer himſelf, he 


did not choole, as he knew that it 
would excite the .reſentment of Lady 


Adelaide Wau him, and thus fix an 


averſion 
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averſion for him in her mind, even 
after her regard for his rival had ſub- 
ſided. He ſaw that Lord Hanbury 


hated our hero as much as he did, for 
his mind was too ſhallow to conceal 


his ſentiments; and the equality of 
fortune, which is in general, now-a- 
days, the bond of intimacy between 
young men, made him open his heart 


with leſs reſerve to Reynel. Of him, 
therefore, this deſi gning gentleman 
reſolved to make a tool, to diſcover 


to Lord Moreton the paſſion which 


our adventurer felt for his daughter. 
Still, however, he conſidered that this 


nobleman was of a very timid dif- 
poſition, and that all the foreſight he 


was bleſſed with by providence, feemed 
to relate alone to his perſonal ſafety. 
He, therefore, determined to aſſociate 


ſome one elſe in his deſign to aſſiſt 
him, in caſe there ſhould be occaſion; 


and he thought that he perceived a 
proper 85 in the perſon of Mr. 
Supple, 


— 
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Supple, who came on a viſit. to Caſtle- 
mont on the next day. By a few of 
thoſe condeſcenſions, with which little 
minds are always eaſily charmed, when 
they come from people of greater 
fortune than themſelves, , he quite 


gained the. heart of Supple ; ; whilſt 
Reynel had ſufficient knowledge of 


. to be ſenſible, from the eager. 


neſs with which he graſped at his ac- 


: quaintance, how little he would value 


any moral conſideration, which would 
prevent his preſerving it. He had nat, 
however, as yet, completely deviſed 


. any ſcheme for the ruin of poor 


Elliot, who remained in Cambridge, 


tormented with very different thoughts. 
It ſeems that he had received a letter 


from old Mr. Elliot, his father, on the 


day after he had left Caſtlemont; re- 


queſting of him to make all poſſible 
haſte home to him, as he wanted to 


conſult him on buſineſs of the greateſt 


moment. He prepared to obey, though 
with 
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with reludtance, as he knew that it 
would neceſſarily keep him ſome days 


without ſeeing Lady Adelaide, 

leave his rival unmoleſted in proſe- 
cuting his ſuit. He went that night 
to Lucinda's, that he might leave her 


what money would be: neceſlary to 
ſupport her during his abſence. On 


his entering her room, ſhe would 
hardly ſpeak to him; ſo much was ſhe | 


incenfed at the ee he mani- 


feſted to her on the night before. He 


ſaw the motives of her behaviour, and 
he altered not his conduct towards 


her. He mentioned to her, that as 


ne was going out of town Ay, I 
ſuppoſe Sir,” 
him impatiently, © you are going to 


viſit that miſtreſs, to whom you. are 


an unalterable {lave.” © No, Madam, 
ſaid he, I am going to wait on my 
lather, by his expreſs commands; and 


as I muſt be unavoidably abſent from 
you for a few days, I have waited on 
; vou 
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you to take my leave, and beg your 


acceptance of this trifle.”. (Here he. 


gave her a bank note for fifty pounds) 


lt will, I hope, keep you fromwanting 


any-thing while I am away ; and be- 


lieve me, that I wiſh ſincerely, that it 


was in my. power to afford you a ſup- 
ply proportional to your merit.“ 
There is ſomething in generoſity 
and mildneſs, which force the love 
and admiration, even of the moſt de- 


praved, to wait on its poſſeſſor for a 


moment. Lucinda in anſwer, ſaid, 


Elliot, you are too good, yet why 
are you,“ continued ſhe with a ſigh, 


* as inſenſible as you are generous? No 
one woman has a right to monopolize 
ſuch a man; ſhe would be too happy. 


I will not,” pot ſhe, looking at 


the note, © accept all this, it is too 
much for me, you muſt take the half 


of it back again. Alas! you only prels 
ſuch a ſum on me, that you may not 


be forced to viſit me for this long 
time. 


* 
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time.” Elliot aſſured her, that it was 


not with that deſign that he offered it» 


and inſiſted upon her keeping the 


whole. To which ſhe would not con- 
ſent upon any other conditions, than 


a politive promiſe, that he would 


come to ſee her the very day on 
which he came again to Cambridge. 


Elliot having complied wifh her re- 
queſt, and having ſaluted her, retired 
with ſome precipitation, as ſenſible of 
the danger of ſtaying in. the company 


of a woman, over whom he was ſure 


that he could triumph without any re- 


ſiſtance. On the next day, when he 


was ready to ſet off, he met Supple 


in the ſtreet, who immediately graſped 


him by the hand, and ſeemed quite 
rejoiced to ſee him. He told him, 


that he had but juſt returned from 
Caſtlemont; and the over-fulneſs of 


his vanity, from his reception there, 


made 1t break forth in innumerable in- 
ſtances. Having communicated to 


Stephen, 
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Stephen, the fondneſs which the whole 


family manifeſted for him“ But, per- 
haps,” ſaid he, © it is all diſſimulation 


in them; they never talk of me be- 


hind my back. O, no!” continued 


he, elevating his hands, erecting his 


ſhoulders, and ſqueezing his face, filled 


with ſelf-conceit, into an ironical look 
of ſadneſs ; © 0 no, to be ſure, they 


never talk of me at all. Poor Supple 
is quite forgot among the girls, is he 


not? Elliot diſliking the familiar 
manner in which he poke of a family 


ſo much ſuperior to him in rank, re- 
plicd, © that he was ſure he could not 
be forgotten by them; but that, in- 
deed, he had never heard them mention 
his name ſince he had ſeen him 


there.“ What! not mention my 
name! anſwered Supple, with a look 


that denoted diſappointment and ſome 
diſtruſt, as imagining that Elliot had 


from e envy ſuppreſſed the truth. „Well, 


it may be that they did not, continued 
he 
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ki gravely, after having ſtopped to 


think for ſome time; but, indeed, 
my friend, you are exceedingly i inat- 


tentive in company; and pray will 


you forgive me, if I beg of you to 


correct that dry manner that you ſome- 


times have of ſpeaking? 1 proteſt to 


you molt folemuly, that I only mention 


it to you for your own good; but you 


know that it is apt to make enemies 
of many people, who would 1 imagine 
it to proceed from envy or ill nature.” 


Elliot thanked him very gravely for 
his advice, which he could diſtinguiſh 
very well to be the retort of wounded 


conceit, and not the admonition of a 
friend; and telling him.that he was in 
a hurry, was going to wiſh him a good 
morning ; when Supple taking him 
by the ſleeve, I am going to lay my- 
(elf under an obligation to you,” ſaid 
he in the ſolemneſt tone in the world, 
© and believe me, that there is no 


man in the college to whom I would | 


do 
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do che ſame favour, but yourſar | 


You muſt know, my dear boy, I have 
been confoundedly extravagant of late; 
there is a little milliner in this town, 
who has got near a hundred pounds 


of my money as a purchaſe for her per- 


ſon; for though I am much in love, it 
is very hard for a young man to reſtrain 
his paſſions; can you therefore lend 
me thirty pounds? Elliot, who had but 
forty pounds of his allowance now re- 
maining, ſtopped toconſiderof ita little 
but recollecting that poor Supple might 
be reduced to great ſtreights, and that 
he could ſuffer no inconvenience from 
bis generoſity, as he was going to his 
father's, where if he wanted money, 
he ſhould perhaps get it from him, or 
could borrow it from Doctor Enſor; he 
put a bank note into his handsfor thir- 
ty pounds. Supple having adjuſted this 
point, would have entertained his com- 
panion with a panegyric on Reynel, 
and his _ intimacy with him. This 
Was 
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was a ſubje& not very agreeable to 
our adventurer ; and he parted. with 
Supple, leaving the latter more vexed 
with him for his dry behaviour in the 
beginning of their converſation, than 
for the obligation he had at laſt con. 
ferred on him. So univerſal and ab- 
ſolute 1s the power of vanity, that we 
often prefer a hollow ſacrifice made to 
it, to a ſolid one performed to our 
intereſt. It prevails in every ſtage of 
life; even among the aged; and per- 
haps with the very board of aldermen, 
you would ſtrip gain of much of its 
pleaſure, were you to take from it the 
vanity of having out- witted another. 
Our hero was fated to meet with 
another delay before he could {Et out 
bor Caſtlemont; for, as he was return- 
ing to his lodgings, he ſaw Filmer 
walking before him, and ran after him 
to ſhake him by the hand. The other 
appeared glad to ſee him, but ſeemed 
willing to hide a bundle he had got 
VoI. I. H under 
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under his arm. Elliot, who did not 

lee it, told him, that though he was 
in a hurry, he would be glad to chat 
wich him; adding, that he had not ſeen 
him this long time. The other began 
to excuſe himſelf, from want of time; 
but Elliot in a free way gave him a pull, 
telling him that he muſt come along 
with him, and that his buſineſs might L 
very well keep cold for a moment, Ml * 
The ſudden jerk made the bundle fall a) 
from under his coat, and it appeared U 
to be a ſuit of clothes. Filmer gathered b. 
them up in confuſion, ſomewhat angry N © 
at the freedom his friend had taken ©? 
with him, on account of the ill con- kr 
ſequences which followed from it. As co 
for Elliot, he knew not what to do; 
he felt for the ſituation of his friend, 
and would, if he could, have pretended 
not to have ſeen what had happened. 
But as this was impoſſible, he ſaid to 
him, I wonder, my dear fellow, that 
you n be at che trouble of carry- 


ing 
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ing thele things, when you know that 
my ſervant has little to do. Come 
along with me to my lodgings, and he 
ſhall carry them where you pleaſe.” 
Having ſaid this, he carried part of 
them himſelf, to relieve the awkward 
feelings of his friend; who confeſſed 
to him, when he had got into his 
rooms, that he was going with them to 
the pawn-broker's. Elliot was ſhocked, 
and expreſſed his uneaſineſs at his dil- 
treſs; for which poor Filmer accounted 
by ſaying that he had lent half his in- 
come to a friend, whom he did not 
care to aſk for. it at preſent, as he 
n- MW knew that it would not be perfectly 
convenient to him to pay it; and the 
o; W remainder he had ſpent in experi- 
id, ments to find out the longitude, and 
ed MW maintaining a fellow who had told 
ed. bim that he had almoſt diſcovered it; 
but that he had the ſatisfaction, at 
leaſt, of proving by his loſs, the man 
an n and the thing impoſſible. 
. | Elliot 
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gret, that he himſelf had given all his 


had he been prudent ; and the other 


as he who had loſt his through the 
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Elliot felt for the over-eagerneſs of 
his friend, which led him into ſchemes, 
without permitting him to examine 


their feaſibility. He reflected with re- 


money to two objects not ſo deſerv- 
ing as Filmer. One of them, though 
under his protection, he could have 
ſupported for half the ſum he gave her, 


having ſpent his money in debauchery, 
was not as well entitled to his aſſiſtance, 


fault of his temper, and in purſuing 
what he imagined to be profitable, 
and which certainly was not vicious. 
In theſe reflections he wronged Supple 
a little, who did not want the money 
on account of any milliner, but to 
buy ſuch clothes as would enable him 
to make an appearance at Caſtlemont. 
This, his own income would not at- 


ford; and he invented the ſtory of the| 


milliner, merely for the ace of 
fraaiſing 
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raiſing himſelf in the opinion of El- 

liot. It is true, he had already lent his 
friend the like ſum, under the name 
of a Jew ; but then he wanted both: 
and he reſolved to borrow firſt, before 
he demanded the other, as, by the in- 
tervention of the law, he was ſure of 


the latter afterwards, while he had 


goods, chattels, or credit; but knew, 
that if he ſent to him for it at firſt, he 
might put it out of his power to lend 
any. Stephen telling Filmer of his 
meeting Supple, took out what re- 


mained in his pocket, and divided it 
with him. At the ſame time he ordered 
his man to carry back his friend's 
clothes, and to follow him immediately 


to Caſtlemont; — for which place he 
inſtantly took horſe, after having bade 
farewell to Filmer, whom he left full 
of regard for him, on account of his 


friendly aſſiſtance. 
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WuxN Elliot arrived at Lord I 
Moreton's, he found Mr. Reynel only n 
preparing then to go away. He was Jo 
not a little chagrined at the length of ber 
his viſit, as he wiſhed to enjoy the F Ut 
company of the ladies without inter- mi 
ruption. Both were rejoiced to ſee ing 
him return; but Lady Adelaide's mu 
countenance ſhewed that {he was more mir 
pleaſed with his arrival than if he had Re) 
been an ordmary viſitor. She afked bett 
him, Why he had run away ſo ſud- 
denly the day before 5 with: 
out faying a word to any body?“ El. 
hot made but a poor excuſe; for the 
good ſpirits of Lady Adelaide, and 
the preſence of Reyne], raiſed ſuch 
ſuſpicions in his mind, that he was maſ- 
ter of his reflection on no other ſub- 
ject. What, continued the Lady, 

Yo « Mr. 
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„Mr. Elliot, no compliments on the 
return of my ſpirits, after my fright? 


But now I think of it, you are an ene- 


my to compliments, and indeed ſo am 
I too.” To this her lover anſwered 
nothing. He perverſely attributed her 
joy to the company of his rival. The 
ſenſe, how much more Reynel was en- 
titled by fortune to the hand of his 
miſtreſs, and the idea that he was leav- 
ing him to proſecute his ſuit while he 
muſt be abſent, left a weight on his 
mind which he could not remove.— 

Reynel, on the contrary, had ned 
better grounds for gueſſing at the real 
cauſe of the ſudden elevation of Lady 
Adelaide's ſpirits ; and had he not al- 
1. ready ordered his carriage, he would, 
in all probability, have been tempted 
de ſtay until the departure of Mr. El- 
0 lot. The gentlemen, agitated by ſuch 
7 thoughts, kept a moſt obſtinate ſilence 


b. [towards each other. The converſa- 
dy lion was therefore kept up awkwardly 
Ir =” enough, 


! 
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enough, by the ladies addreſſing them- 


ſelves ſometimes to one of the gentle- 


men and ſometimes to the other. 

Lady Frances, who was addicted to 
ſuperſtition, by way of amuſing our ad- 
venturer, expreſſed her ſurpriſe at not 
having received any letters to-day, al- 
though ſhe had ſeen ſeveral coming to 


her in the candle laſt night. She how- 


ever comforted herſelf that they were 
from a diſtant friend, and therefore 
had not time to reach her as yet. She 
related the number of marriages ſhe 
expected to take place, and exagge- 
rated the quick ſucceſſion of deaths, 
Which ſhe was ſure muſt happen in the 
family, from the rings and winding- 


ſheets ſhe had obſerved in that fruitful 


ſource of omens a wax-taper. Stephen 


felt the utmoſt uneaſineſs at this diſ- 


courle ; but he knew not how to get 


rid of it; and he could only anſwer 
her with a yes or no, or a nod of aſſent, 


which were not always properly placed. 
At 
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At len gth Reynel aroſe and took his | 
leave; and Lady. Frances going to ' 
prepare herſelf for taking a walk, El- | 
lot was left alone with his miſtreſs.— 
This was an opportunity he was but 


. ill-· calculated to take advantage of, al- 5 \ 
b though he was ſenſible that Reynel 5 
) was paying his addreſſes to Lady Ade- 7 : 


aide z und that for himſelf to ſucceed, 


: it was neceſſary, at all events, that he 

e ſhould declare his love: but he was ſo 

- much weigheddown and oppreſſed with 

e his fancied diſcovery, that her affec- 

3 tions were already placed on his rival, 

„ and with high notions of reſpect for 

e her, that he was unable to commence 2 


* a diſcourſe, on which he knew that all 

il his earthly happineſs depended. Lady N 

n Adelaide obſerved the gloom which _ 

{- W the diſtraction of his thoughts had 

et ſpread over his countenance ; and tak- — 
er W ing notice of his ſilence, ſhe affected a "of 
t, gay manner, although her heart ſym- 9 
d. pathiſed with his in ſecret. Mr. El- | 
IH 5 lot,” 
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not- ſaid ſne, what can be the mat- 


ter with you? You dont feem ahve. 
to-day ; come, let me play you one of 


your favourite tunes to recover your 

ſpirits.” Elliot bowed aſſent; down 
ſhe ſat to the harpſichord, and played 
a lively air for him. His foul was not 
in umſon with it; and turning over 
one of her muſic -books, he pointed 


out a ſong to her, which he begged her 


to play and accompany with her voice. 
It was flow and plaintive; and the 


words accorded ſo juſtlywith the mourn- 


ful melody of the tune, that the tear 


ſtood in the eye of Elliot, as ſhe ſang 
the complaints of an unfortunate lover. 
There is a ſomething in muſic which 
always ſubdues the ſternneſs of grief, 
which, with a wonderful force, peculi- 
arly thrills our frame, as well as it af- 
fects our mind; and the human voice, 
of all things which have a muſical vir- 
tue, beſt communicates this ſympathy. 
We are not to | wonder, therefore, that 
Poor 
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poor Stephen felt an extnordinary 
ee when he heard ane 
very one of which his heart re- echo- 
2 quickened by the impaſſioning 
power of muſic, and perfected by the 
| ſeraphic voice of the girl he adored ; 
: who, we know not how it happened, 
, ſeemed to ſing the ſong at that time, 
1 with a peculiarly plamtive expreſſion. 
, When Lady Adelaide had. finiſhed 
the ſong, ſhe turned ſhort upon poor 


Elliot, whoſe face pictured the diſtreſs 
1. and emotions he experienced. She 


aſked him, with a voice which betray- 
ed her concern, if he was ill; or why 
he appeared ſo ſad? Elliot replied 
with a ſigh, that he was not ill. © Come, 
Mr. Elliot, returned ſhe, with a foli- 
citude which precluded reflection, © if 
any thing preys upon your mind, and 

it is proper that I ſhould know it, tell 

it me; I am ſure I ſincerely wiſh that | 
it may be in my power to remove it.” 


The lovely girl felt, that in the genes. 
H 6 c rous 
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rous candour of her heart ſhe had fad 
too much. She bluſhed the lovelieſt 
hue in nature; and wiſhing to be re- 
lieved from her preſent ſituation, ſhe 
faid with ſome precipitation, © I believe 
my ſiſter has forgotten that I promiſed 
to walk with her ; you ſhall be of our 
party, and I will run for her indeed 
ſhe muſt help me to reſtore your uſual 
vivacity.” This was an opportunity 
our adventurer was unable to reſiſt ; 
indeed every thing ſeemed to have 
_ conſpired to wring a confeſſion from 


his heart: and as ſhe was going out of 


the room, he caught hold of her hand, 
and requeſted her to ſtay but for a mo- 
ment. You deſire me, Lady Ade- 
laide, ſaid he, to tell you, what is 
preying on my mind; I muſt obey you, 
though I fear it will deſtroy me. Par: 
don the preſumption of one who loves 
you beyond life, and yet knows he is 
no way worthy of you. I cannot plead 


for favour, I dare not aſpire to your 
: love; 
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love; but do not drive me to madneſs 
by pronouncing the fatal ſentence of 
my eternal miſery. Alas! the tor- - 

ments of my prefent ſituation are too 
great to bear!“ He then threw himſelf + 
upon his knee, and preſſing her hand 
with his lips, endeavoured to move her 
pity, by dwelling on his misfortunes. 
His beauteous miſtreſs ſtood all this 
time with her face averted, and trem- 
bling with confuſion at the ſuddenneſs 
of his declaration, which ſhe ſeemedto 
have brought on herſelf. * Riſe, I beg 
you, Mr. Elliot,” faid ſhe ; © indeed I 
cannot ſtay to anſwer you now—we 
| ſhall be ſeen.” ' © Only-afſure me that 
you do not hate and deſpiſe me for my 
madneſs; that that averted look is 
not the ſignal of my ruin, cried El- 
liot, almoſt overwhelmed with the anx- 
iety of paſſion. © The perſon who has 
ſaved my own, and my father's hfe, can 
[ be ſo ungrateful as to hate him!“ re- 


plied ſhe 1 in a An voice, ready to 
ſink 
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ſink with the novelty of a ſituation, for 


which ſhe had not been prepared, and 


where ſhe was afraid that her heart 
might, in its furpriſe, confeſs more than 
prudence ought to allow. Again ſhe 


begged of Elliot to let go her hand 
and riſe ; which he did at length, ſay- 


ing, as ſhe hurried out of the room, 


« Moſt perfect of women] I dare not 


think—1 know not what I wiſh. El- 


hot felt himſelf not in the leaſt relieved 
by this declaration of his -love ; the 
fatal ſecret had now eſcaped his lips; 


he would. have recalled it, but it was 
impoſſible, and he was to abide her 


ſentence. He had not {ſufficient reſo- 


lution to wait for this at the preſent 
moment; he felt that his mind was too 
violently agitated to be able to con- 


ceal its emotions; and, taking his horſe 


without daring to truft himſelf to walk 


with her and Lady Frances, as they had 


agreed, he departed for Roſemont. 
Lady 


that ſhe had ap 
which of all others ſhe wiſhed ſhe 
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- Lady Adelaide had left the room, 


after ſhe had heard Elliot declare his 


paſſion for her, with a mixture of de- 
light and uneaſineſs. She reflected that 
ſhe was beloved by the man whom ſhe 
admired ; but her delicate mind ſug- 


_ geſted to her, that ſhe had accelerated 


his diſcloſing his affection, by an un- 
guarded expreſſion of hers. This idea, 


peared in the light 


ſhould not to Elliot, and which indeed 


was the moſt foreign from the gentle 


modeſty of her foul, moleſted her for 
ſome time very much. But ſhe recol- 


lefted with pleaſure the amiable diſpo- 


ſition of her lover, and how ſlow he 
was to lay a harſh colouring on the 
actions of any one ; and ſhe cheered 


herſelf with the hope, that he would 


be much leſs inclined to do ſo, in the 
caſe of her he loved. This good opi- 
nion of him ſoothed her again into for- 
givenefs of herſelf, and made her be- 
licv e, 
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lieve, that he would look upon the 
declaration of her anxiety in the light 
it really deſerved, as a friendly con- 
dolance for the ſorrow. ſhe ſaw him 
manifeſt, and the cauſe of which ſhe 
was really ignorant of, The heart of 
Elliot preſented far different ideas to 
- him, as he rode diſconſolately on to- 
wards Roſemont. He revolved in his 
mind every thing that had paſſed in 
his laſt converſation with Lady Ade- 
laide. His terror of being 6 
made him diſplay and magnify every 


ſerious look or dubious expreſſion 
which ſhe had made uſe of; while the 
ſame cauſe made him either forget or 
overlook every circumſtance, which 
he might reaſonably have conſidered 
in mitigation of his apprehenſions.— 
Such was the ſtate of his mind when 
he arrived late at night at his father's. 
Both he and his mother received him 
with joy, although the latter ſhewed 
that her mind was not perfectly at 

eaſe; 
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eaſe; and ſhe remarked to Stephen, 
as he fat at ſupper, that he was grown 
pale and emaciated, and that he ſhewed 
an abſence in converſation, which in- 


dicated that his mind was not ſo free 


from care, as that of ſo young a man 
ought to be. | 


Old Mr. Elliot was alflicted OY a 
diſorder, which may be well called a 


tendency to perpetual motion; a ſort 


of inability to ſtay long in one place, 
with which diſeaſe Alexander the Great 


. ſeems alſo to have been much troubled. 


But that of Mr. Elliot was of. a more 
pure kind; for he was really fond of 
changing place, merely for the fake 
of changing it, while it is dubious if 
the illuſtrious Macedonian had not 
ſome other motives for haſtening over 
the globe as he did. At leaſt, if he 
had not, philoſophers and politicians 
have purely out of compaſſion and a 
regard to the happineſs of mankind, 
"ns they might excite - n to the 


lame 
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ſame courſe, been kind enough to 
aſſign him very cogent ones. It is a 
ſort of childiſh : relllelſneſs which poſ- 
ſeſſes all infants; and I remember 
that, when I myſelf felt it, my father 
uſed to ſay, that I had got a bee in a 
certain part, which, as I + an pleaſe 
myfelf with the hope that J am ad- 
drefling mylelf to bs fair ſex, I ſhall 
out of delicacy forbear to. mention. 
This malady had poſſeſſed our hero's 
father ſo dds I in his youth, that 
he uſed to change his houſe almoſt 
every fix months, to the infinite de- 
ſtruction of furniture and detriment 


of his fortune. 
fon, his manſionary revolutions be- 


came ſlower, and in a lefler circle; 


and he was contented to have lived in 
turns on every tolerable-looking houſe 
on his own eſtate. Of. late he had 
contented himſelf with remaining in 
his own houſe at Roſemont, which he 


always _ in his hands. But this 


lame 


Alter the birth of his 
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ſame bee that poſſeſſed him, fill drove 


bim from one room to another: the 


drawing rooms, the parlours, the bed- 


chambers, nay, even the pantries, have 


at different times been honoured with 
the title of their maſter's room ; that 
1s, the room in which he uſed to retire 
after dinner, {ſometimes to tumble over 
a book without retaining a ſyllable of 
it, and ſometimes for the more bene- 
fictaF employment of fleeping away 
indrgeſtion. The poor chairs and tables, 
in the fame manner, never got a 
moment's reft ; like the furniture of 
itnerant players, they were more a- 
bufed by their travel than their uſe. 
Whole hours would he ſpend in in- 
ſpecting the ſweeping of a room, or 
determining the weighty point of the 
ſituation of a table; which when he 
had ſettled, he would ſhake his head 
with as much ſelf-exultation, as if he 
had diſcovered the longitude; al- 
though, perhaps, it was not permitted 
6 | — 
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to remain in the poſition, which thus 5 
afforded ſo much triumph, for two In 
days. His wife permitted this dil- WW te 
turbance of her. domeſtic economy | {© 
with great patience; although, in- w 
deed, ſhe might well have cried out th 
at ſuch acts of high treaſon againſt W w] 
that abſolute power, which every mi- hir 
treſs of a family ought to have over re: 
the internal regulation of her own 
houſe. A fit of moving had ſeized 


this whimſical gentleman, the morning « 
after his ſon's arrival; ſo that when heren 
had called him into a private room, ſh nor 
on purpoſe to communicate the 1m-\ {che 


portant buſineſs on which he had ſent cur: 
for him, he left him there to amuſeſ its 
himſelf, either with cleaning his nails very 
or kicking his heels, or any otherſſ ſide; 
_ amuſement for which gentlemen whaſſ lary 
are not uſed to think are very famous coul. 
As this, however, was not the caſe off dee 
Stephen, who had full enough to ocÞdarli 
cupy his mind, and who was fo loſſ the 
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in thought, that two hours appeared 


no more than two minutes, we ſhall. 


take the liberty to leave the father and 
ſon both ſo well entertained; the one 
with the removal of his furniture and 
che management of a ſweeping-bruſh, 
Ll which he uſed ſometimes to wield 


- MW himſelf, and the other to his love 


1 reveries, and acquaint the reader with 
the motives of young Elhot's mn 
been thus recalled. | 


Old Mr. Elliot, by theſe frequent 


removes of his, by his want of ceco- 


ſcheme for growing rich, which re- 
curred to him, however improbable in 
its nature, had impaired his fortune 
very much, and involved himſelf con- 
iderably in debt. This made it neceſ- 
ſary for him to retrench, but as he 
could not reſolve to ſubdue, and in- 


ol deed was unable to maſter, his own i 
darling follies, his ſon appeared to him 
the incumbrance moſt eaſily gotten 


nomy, and precipitately adopting any 
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rid of, Not that he wanted ſome 1 
ſhare-.of good nature, and did not t 
really love his ſon; but he thought it t 
fair that his ſon ſhould be put to f. 
ſtreights ſooner than himſelf, never 0 
conſidering how great the difference it 
of thoſe ſtreights might be. He had 
beſides this heard of the widow March- ff 


mont's affection for him; and as ſhe c- 
! had a fine fortune, he wiſhed that he in 
. ſhould be married to her. He had no W 
| notion of any means but violent ones 
| for executing whatever he thus plan- de 
| ned; and he determined, thatthus put- W 1 
{i ting his ſon in danger of poverty, would ar 
0 make him ſpeed the match, if he had fa, 
1 a mind to it, and if not, would force ac 


| him into it through want. He never («| 
1 conſidered the impropriety, and in- lat 
deed mhumamty, of ſuch a ſcheme; ex 
i} for it was his mis fortune, that he could qu 
3 alone ſee that ſide of the queſtion ha 
- whuch firſt preſented itſelf to him, and th, 
no argument, even fo much as once ca 
| 8 
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in his life, ever ſtruck him on the con- 


trary ſide to that which he thus par- 


tially took. As he had now, «there- 


fore, worked himſelf up into the belicf 


of the juſtneſs of his reſolution, to 


it he reſolved to adhere. 


With theſe ſentiments, after having 


ſpent about two hours in what he 
called regulating his houſe, he came 


into the room where Stephen Elliot - 


was, and addreſſed him as follows : 


„J have always, my dear ſon, .en- 
deavoured to promote your welfare. 


I have laboured and totled aſſiduouſſy 
and conſtantly to grow rich for your 
ſake, and I am ſure that no one can 
accuſe me. of ſpending much on my- 
ſelf. I have kept my accounts regu- 
larly, and accumulated a treaſure of 
experience, but this is all T have ac- 
quired; for I know not how 1t has 


happened, I have gone backwards in 
the world, while many not half fo 


careful as 1 have gotten before me; 
„ and 
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and to nothing can I attribute this, but 
the extravagance of your mother and 
my own ill fortune.” Stephen looked 


amazed at this unjuſt accuſation of 


his mother; but he knew enough of 


| his father to ſee how uſeleſs it would 
be to contradict him. © You knoy, 
Stephen, continued he, that I have 


ſpared no pains nor coſt on your edu- 
cation; and if you have not profited 
by it, the fault by no means lies with 
me. But to come to the point, it is 


neceſlary that I ſhould lay up part of 


my income to pay off thoſe debts 


which I have contracted on your ac- 


count. You are now the heavieſt 
weight on me that I have; it is time, 


therefore, that you eaſe your mother 


and me from the burthen of provid- 


ing for you, and endeavour to main- 


tam yourſelf. You are young and 


handſome; what, therefore, do you 
think of marrying? There is the widow 


Marchmont, how do you like her? 


She 
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ſhe is handſome, is fond of you, very 
rich; and if fame ſays true (for you 
have never thought it worth your 
while to truſt your father), you are 

very fond of her. I think, therefore, 
that you cannot do a better thing, 
than to take my bleſſing, and, if ſhe 
be willing, to marry her to morrow 
night. L . 

Our hero was by no means one of 
thoſe faſhionable-hearted young men, 
who look for money wnth a wife, and 
love with a miſtreſs. He always de- 
teſled the idea of thus ſellmg himſelf 
for affluence ; but to marry the widow 
Marchmont, and that when he was ſo 
much in love with another, made him 
liſten to the propoſal with additional 
horror. He therefore reſpectfully ac- 
quainted his father, that he could not 
d Fttink of marrying, where his heart 
vas not engaged. The altercation 
ww became warm; the ſon talked 
nuch of his feelipgs, and the father 
de Vor. I. 1 | of 
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of -hot-headed, giddy young men, 6 
knew not when they might be happy. 
Stephen, however, continued firm to 
his reſolution; and the father faid, 
Well, Sir, I ſee that you perſiſt in cc 
your refuſal, merely for the ſake of wi 
- oppoling me. I certainly do not think MW un 
that I have a right to force you to to 


marry contrary to your inclinations; M of 


but muſt tell you, that I am unable to int 
ſupport you any longer. You muſt, by 
therefore, expect no more money from he 
me than what you have already re- wh: 
ceived; but I ſhall give you a letter {ph 
to Lord Sternhold, your mothersMW mat 
uncle; who, I dare ſay, when you golf 


mu; 

to ſee him in London, vill get youll i te 
ſome employment. He can, at lea dict 
put you as a midſhipman aboard allff to e 
ſhip of war, if you chooſe to quit th fath 
college; but as to that, as you ſeem reſo 
ſo well able to direct yourſelf, I ſhall dd 
not adviſe you. —It was a dreadtul now 
ſtroke to poor Stephen, that his fatheſ fore{ 


ſhoul 
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ſhould fo une xpectedly turn him out 

to ſhift for himſelf when he was ſo 
young ; and at the ſame time mention 

his going aboard a chip, or ſtaying at 
college without money to ſupport him, 
WM with what he conſidered to be a moſt 
Wl unfeeling coolneſs. : He repreſented 
o him, © the impoſſibility there was 
of his. lucceeding in . if he went 
by breeding ham Up ja bs had a 
0 had raiſed expectations in him, 
which would torment him in a lower 
ſphere of life. What buſineſs has any 
man with a refined education, who” 
| muſt live deſtitute of every enjoyment 
it taught him to prize, and in contra- 
diction to every feeling it forced him 
to encourage? Beſides too, my dear 
father, to give me no notice of this 
reſolution, to let it come on me ſo 
luddenly, was very ſevere. I have 
now no money; for, as I could not 
loreſee whine has happened, I could 
oul 2 not 
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Not provide againſt it, by ſaving out 
of the ſum given me as a ſupport for 
a ſtated time, which is now juſt elapſed. * 
I hope, therefore, Sir, that you will WM }) 
change your reſolution, and permit 
me to remain in the college for another 
year. I do not aſk that you ſhould l 
allow me as handſome a ſtipend as 
you have done ; I only require what 
may be ſufficient to maintain me; or, 
if this be impoſſible, that I may at leak 
hope ſome fupply, until I am enabled 
to get bread by my induſtry.” —* Sir, 
| replied the father, I have told you 
what I am reſolved to do; and pref 
me no farther, for nothing ſhall make 
me waver in my reſolutions. You 
talk hke an ungrateful young man, to 
blame me, becauſe I have hitherto 
given you the beft education in my 
power, and cannot without my ruin 
continue it to you. I believe that al 


you want is to reduce your poor 


mother and me to neceſſity ere we 
: de: 
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die; and as to notice of this refolu- 

tion of mine, I could not give it to 
you before I entertained it, which was. 

not unt the day I wrote to you. 
Therefore, if you have improvidently 
ſpent your money, blame no one 
but yourſelf.” —© Indeed, Sir,” replied 
Stephen, © you have unfortunately for 
me, {hown a great want of forefight 
into your own affairs on this occaſion.” 
What! talk tome, Sir, of want of fore- 
- M8 fight !” replied his father: how: dare 
you pretend to teach your father? Be 
< alfured, Sir, that this is not the way ta 
* make me alter my refolution; and if 
you ſay any thing more an the ſubject, 
1 ſhall reſolve never to ſee your face 

again.” Stephen was much hurt at 
this unfeeling diſpoſition and intem- 
perate vanity of his father: he was cut 
to the ſoul, when he conſidered that 

he had reaſon on his fide, that bis 
whole intereſt was. at ſtake, and that 
bis father would not even liſten to 
— 8 what 
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what he urged with patience. He 
quitted the room, lamenting his hard 
fate; principally, indeed, on account 
of his lovely Adelaide, as he was by 
this ſudden reſolution to be entirely 
deprived of her company. For, as 
a man obliged to ſeek a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence, he could not think of paying 
his addreſſes to her, he could not hope 
that ſhe would liſten to them; and 
his want of money would ſoon even 
put it out of his power to appear 
before her in the dreſs of a gentle. 
man. As he went out, he met his 
mother, who reading his emotions in 
his looks, aſked him the cauſe. When 
he had ſatisfied her, © My dear child,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I have known that your 
father has managed his affairs ſo badly, 
that they muſt be embarraſſed ; but! 
could never ſuppoſe that they were 
ſo involved, that he could not afford 
to educate you completely. This is, 
1 2 a ſudden reſolution of his, 
| m— 
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iiftated by ſome preſent emergency, Z 
of which he will repent as ſoon as the 


difficulty is over. It would be vain to 


contend with him now; for he is as 
paſſionate as he is g00d-natured ; and 
indeed J think it will be of advantage 
to you, to go and ſee Lord Sternhold, 
who is a near relation of yours, and 
has no children.” © Alas! Madam,” 


replied Stephen, © if it be reſolved 


that I muſt go, I ſhall comply ; but 
the indifferent, unconcerned manner 
in which my father talked of turning 
me out (for I can call it nothing elle), 
has ſtung me to the ſoul.” © My dear 
child,” replied his ſenſible mother, 
* there are ſome people peculiarly un- 
fortunate in their manner, and your 
lather is one of them. A favour from 
him, comes forth diveſted of thoſe 
nicer qualities and graces, which con- 
ciliate the foul and engage the grati- 
tude of the receiver. He is never at 
the pains not to hurt where he cannot 


14 ſerve, 
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| ſerve, and is in general unable to ſhew 
that fullneſs of benevolence which is 
really working at his heart. Think 
not, therefore, that your father is un- 
feeling, but receive his bleſſing and 
mine, and go to your uncle: indeed I 
wiſh that I could give you what would 
bear your ene up to London, but 
your father cannot afford me any mo- 
ney. Here this worthy matron and 
affectionate mother turned about her 
head, that her ſon might not obſerve 
the trickling tear; for her ſoul was 
wrung with the ſenſe of the fituation 
he was forced into, although in tender- 
nefs to her huſband ſhe endeavoured 
to conceal what ſhe felt. Elliot acqui- 
efced in what he could not alter, with 
as good a grace as he could; and, hav- i © 
ing received literally the bleffing of his IM © 
father and mother, the laft of whom 
was unable to ſupport their parting, 
and a letter to Lord Sternhold, he de- 


parted from Rolemont. Thus was 
| - 0 
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for himſelf, by the ineonſiderate extra- 
vagance of his father, and his wild 
ſcheme of endeavouring to force him 


into a marriage, to which he was not 
perfectly ſure that even the lady would. 


the houſe he rode towards his tutor 85 


dow Marchmont's; but the confidera- 
non, that {he had been the remote cauſe 
of his being caſt unprovided on the 
world, and the delicacy ariſing from his 
lenſe of having now become the ſervant 
of another, would not let him ſtop there. 
When he arrived at Courville, he found 
Doctor Enſor engaged in compoſing 


a difference between two of his neigh- 


Engliſhmen ſeem to have a natural 
pens that the ſucceſsful party loſes. 


lied, He had, however, the addreſs. 
1 5 . „ 


eur adventurer turned out to provide 


conſent. As ſoon as he had quitted 


Doctor Enſor. He paſſed by the wi- 


bours—a thing by no means eaſy; for 
love for law, though it generally hap- 


more than the value of the thing con- . 
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to recanidle them, by perſuading each 


to concede ſomething ; and they went 


away well ſatisfied with his deciſion. 
This good man embraced Elliot with 
a fervour peculiar to himſelf, as indeed 
he did every time that he came to ſee 
him; for Stephen had viſited him of- 
ten; though, as nothing paſſed at theſe 
Interviews very intereſting, I have not 

thought them worthy of being record- 
ed in this hiſtory. When Elliot had 
communicated to him the diſtreſſed 
fituation he was in; Why, my child,” 
faid Enſor (this being the appellation 
he uſually diſtinguiſhed him by), © I 
cannot think that your father has acted 
Tight; I fhall endeavour to perſuade 
him to grant you a ſuitable mainte- 
nance, and, in the mean time, as far as 
my purſe will hold out, you ſhall not 
want. But tell me, Stephen, why you 
have not called to ſee me as uſual 
Tome time paſt ? And how does it hap- 
1 | pen 
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pen that you look ſo thin, and figh-ſo 
often? Ah, Elliot, I am afraid that it 


is not reading which has cauſed this 
change; nor do you ſigh alone for the 


diminution of your fortune.” Stephen 


looked confuſed at theſe conjectures of 


his Mentor. This was one of the few 
ſecrets he had concealed from him ; 


for, the older he grew, the more neceſ- 
fity he found for hiding ſome of his 
actions, even from the friendly eye of 
Enſor. The latter perceived his con- 


fuſion, and preſſed him to tell the cauſe 
fo earneſtly, that Elliot could contain 
the ſecret no longer, but diſcloſed his 
affection for Lady Adelaide: “ pro- 


teſting that nothing had kindled it but 


an admiration of her mind and perſon; 


that even if it were in his power, he 


would ſooner die than marry her, as 


he knew that her ſuperior fortune and 


perfections entitled her to the nobleſt 
match in the kingdom.” Doctor En- 


for heard this declaration with ſorrow. 
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He knew the force of love on the 
youthful boſom, and what ravages an 
unſucceſsſul paſſion makes on the vi- 
gour of the mind and body; and he 
reflected, with pity to human nature, 
that it is the nobleſt minds which are 
moſt ſubject to this malady. Having 
pauſed for ſome time, he ſpoke thus: 
J am convinced that you are in- 
capable of thinking of any girl, merely 
from the mercenary conſideration of 
fortune ; and your looks tell the ſtory 


of your Nei faithful confirmation of 
what you have ſpoken. I regret ex- 


tremely that you did not inform me 
of this affair while it was in the bud, 
that I might then have deſtroyed what 
it will now coſt you much pains to 
overcome. I know, however, that 
your good ſenſe and good principles 
will enable you to get this victory over 
yourſelf. Conſider with what conſe- 
quences your mdulging in this extra- 
Vagant paſſion is Pregnant. Lady 
Adelaide 
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e Adelaide Moreton has a fortune infi- | 
nitely ſuperior to yours; and women 
are not apt now-a-day to give it, except 
for an equivalent: you therefore nurſe 
an hopelefs paſhon, which will make 
you waſte away your time, and render 
your mind helpleſs. Then, if the af- 
fair ſhould come to be known, (and 
what chance is there of ns being con- 
cealed) ? you would be ſtigmatiſed as 
a man who was a hypocrite for wealth, 
and pretended love for a lady, when 
its object was money. For riches are 
eſteemed by the preſent age, to have 
too many charms. not to dim the ſplen- 
dor of beauty; and it would be deemed: 
unnatural- and impoſſible, for a poor 
man to prefer the bleſſings of nature to 
the goods. of fortune. Suppoſing, on 
the other hand, that your love ſhould be 
lucceſsful, ſee what muſt be the effect 
of it. Your father and hers. may live 
many years; and the one is unable, 
and the other would. be unwilling, to 


allow 
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allow you any ſupport. You would 
thus then reduce the girl you love, 
from a ſtate of ſuperb opulence and 
luxurious convenience, to one which 
your utmoſt exertions could ſcarcely 


render decent. Love is but a tempo- 
rary paſſion ; and though Lady Ade- 
laide might, for a time, forget her ſtate 
in the deluſions of paſſion, yet, when 
theſe would flit away, ſhe would figh 


for that conſequence, that equipage, 


and that delicacy of living, which cul- 
tom had, from her infancy, made her 


think her right from nature. Thank, 


my Elliot, how every dream of happi- 
neſs muſt vaniſh, when you viewed the 
partner of your ſoul ſighing for ſuper- 
flutes, which education had made 
eſſential to her eaſe. Or how much 


more wretched you mult be, if you be- 


keld her with more than manly forti- 


tude, bearing up againſt the wants and 


hardſhips incident to fallen greatneſs; 
Es and 
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and ſtriving to conceal from you thoſe 
ils ſhe could not but feel. Conſider, 


alſo, that you have come into the houſe 
of a man, who has received you with 


friendſhip and hoſpitality ; who has 


veiled that ſtatelineſs and dignity, to 


which the cuſtom of the world enti- 


tled him, to become familiar with you: 


that he relied on your honour, and gave 


you numberleſs opportunities with his 
daughter, which he thought you were 
incapable of abuſing; and that, in re- 
quital of his favours and his confidence, 
you would ſteal away his child, whom, 
if he be a man, he muſt prize more 
than his property, and blaſt every 
ſcheme, which it has, perhaps, been 
the work of his life to form, in order 
to promote her happineſs , and the fur- 


ther exaltation of his family. No, my 


dear Stephen, it is a duty which you 


owe to Lord Moreton, to yourſelf, and 


to Lady Adelaide, that you ſhould 


think no more of her,” 
66 O, 


OS 
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O, Sir,” interrupted Elliot, ke, 
18 „ impoſſible ! Think of her! I muſt 
ever think of hex—her idea is entwin- 
ed with my liſe; but your reaſons have 
given additional ſtrength to my reſo- 
lution of quittmg the fafcination of her 
company. Yet, if I ſhould go there,” 
{aid he with a figh, there is no dan- 
ger on her account; for how could I 
ever engage her love?” I am glad,” 
replied his monitor, that you have 
reſolved to fee her no more. This is 
the firſt ſtep towards freeing yourſelf 
from the entanglements of paſhon; 
promiſe me, therefore, that you will 
never go again into her prefence.” — 

No, Sir,” anſwered Elliot, that I 
can never do. What, to deprive my- 
ſelf of a parting gaze! to think that I 
have already ſeen her for the laſt time! 
to leave reflection nothing to feed up- 
on! I cannot, indeed I cannot do it! 
Is it not miſery more than was meant 
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bor mene ches ikea 


give her up for ever? and do you wiſh 
to deprive me even of a momentary 


happineſs, that I may but for a poor 


once fill my ſoul with dwelling on her 


beauteous form?” © Theſe tranſports,” 
rephed Enſor, © ſhew how neceſlary 


it is for you to comply with what I 


demand ; you are not maſter of your- 


ſelf, and you may do ſomething which 
will betray your weakneſs.” In vain 


did he urge this; Stephen was obſti- 
nate, and the Doctor, knowing how 


portuning him, content in obtaining. 
his promiſe, that he would proceed to 
London in a week, or ten — at fur- 
theft. Stephen ſtaid two days at Cour- 


ville, as he knew that it would be the: | 


laſt opportunity he ſhould have, of 


ſeeing the guide of his youth, for a 


long time ; and he conſulted him how. 


he ſhould. conduct himſelf in the capi- 
| 1 


great the ſtruggle was, gave over im- 
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tal, in order to enſure his ſupport.— 
Enſor told him, that this entirely de- 
pended upon the conduct of Lord 
Sternhold towards him; but that Lon- 
don was a place in which no one but 
the idle and ſelf-willed can want bread. 
The only advice, therefore, that I 
can give, until I hear from you what 
your particular department in life is to 
be, is, chat you preſerve your virtuous 

principles, and make yourſelf fond of 
whatever profeſſion you are thrown 
into ; for thus you will be animated to 
a ſtudious perſeverance, which muſt 
enſure you fucceſs.” When ouradven- 
turer was going away, his good friend 
could ſcarcely refrain from tears at his 
ſeparation, and he put a note for a 
hundred pounds into his hand. This, 
Elliot would have refuſed; which 
when the other perceived, he cried 
with emotion, What, am I not your 
father? His pupil could ſay nothing 
to this interrogation ;. but putting up 
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the note, retired quite full out of the 
room, and immediately afterwards, 


mounting his horſe, he turned his head 


toward Calllemont. . 


C RA f N. 


ExII Or, as he went along, con- 


ſidered the greateſt bitterneſs of ſepa- 


ration ſtill remained; he had parted 


from his parents, he had bid adieu to 


his friend; but what was the affliction 
incident to the tearing of thoſe ties of 
fondneſs, when compared with that of 


quitting his miſtreſs! Although reaſon 
_ urged that he ſhould go, he could 
hardly reſolve to continue ſtedfaſt in 


the ſevere promiſe he had made Doc- 
tor Enſor. To think of parting with 


her even 1n theory, and that he him- 


{elf ſhould be the origin of a laſting 


leparation, were reflections, the weight 
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of which he could not ſupport. Some- 
times he flattered himſelf that ſhe 
might love him, but in the moment 
after, it ſtruck him as impoſſfible; ſo 
that, vibraung between hd and fear, 
he could not bring himſelf to form 
any reſolution whatever.. Had Elliot 
known what had paſſed at Caſtlemont 
ſince he leſt it, he would have felt 
much more uneaſy, and on a far differ- 
ent account. Reynel had determined 
to have Stephen's love for Lady Ade- 
laide communicated to her father im- 
mediately. He pretended to Lord 
„ 
of regard to Lord Moreton, and the 
| honour of the family, to which he was 
ſo nearly related; and he endeavour- 
ed to inflame his pride to the diſcove- 
ry, by dwelling on the diſgrace it would 
be to him, if he married Lady Frances, 
and Elliot ſhould become his brother- 
in-law. All theſe confiderations, how- 
ever, were inſufficient to make this 


young 
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young lord endanger his ſafety, by 
talking of a perſon Who he vas ſure 
would reſent it; and of whom he had 
acquired an habitual awe, notwith- 
ſanding the difference of their for- 
tunes, from the ſuperior dignity of 
manner in the latter, and that perfect 
excellence and proportion of under- 
ſanding and figure, which is nature's 
patent of true nobility. The infidious 
Reynel was therefore obliged to apply 
himſelf to the leſs noble but more 
uſeful mſtrument, Mr. Timothy Sup 
ple. Notwithſtanding the favours El- 
hot had conferred on him, and the 
friendſhip they profeſſed for each 
other, Reynel found it an eaſy taſk to 
perſuade him to undertake this piece 
of treachery. The fortune, the inte- 
reſt, and the condeſcenſion of Reyne, 
werethepowert! ul conſiderations. which 
worked upon his avarice and his vani- 
ty, thus to betray his friend; to which 
it may indbed be alſo added, that he 
| hated 
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Hated him not a little in private, on no 
f bother account, except that very com- 
mon one, that he ſaw every boch 


loved him better than they did himſelf 
Reynel needednot to have alleged any 
HE motives to perſuade this ſycophant toa 
7 compliance; but as he did not wiſh to 


diſplay his whole heart to him, and 
thus put himſelf more in his power 
than was abſolutely requiſite for his 
own convenience, he'dwelt more up- 
on his neceſſary interference on ac- 
count of his relationſhip to the family, 
than he had done to Lord Hanbury; 
he mentioned Elliot's narrow fortune: 
| and forged circumſtances to depreciate 
W his character, ſome of which he took 
FE care ſhould ſhew, that he likewiſe en- 
; tertained the higheſt contempt for Sup- 
ple. Supple being thus prepared, took 
occaſion ſoon. after to draw Lord 
Moreton aſide; and, prefacing his tale WW 
with profeſſions of great regard for | 
Elliot, and his unwillingneſs to do any 
thing 
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thing which might eventually injure 
his friend, added that, notwithſtanding 


his ſtrict love for his friend, nothing 
{ſhould deter him from doing what he 
thought juſtice required, eſpecially 
when gratitude for the kind treatment 

he had received from his Lordſhip, 
alſo compelled him to the diſcovery. 
Here, having obtained the-nobleman's 
promiſe of ſecrecy with regard to the 
author, he told him; that Elliot had 
confeſſed to him his love for Lady 
Adelaide, and his intention to perſuade 
her, if poſſible, to run away with him, 
as he knew that his Lordſhip would 
never conſent to his marrying her.— 

His Lordſhip heard: this news with 
great aſtoniſhment ; he had conſidered. 
that their rank and fortune had placed 
his daughters ſo much. above Elliot, 
that he would ſcarce have been daring 
enough to look toward them; and that 
the ſame conſiderations would raiſe a 
tence or pride and coldneſs about the 
hearts 


— _ 


empt ourſelves from them. 


AN thus to "_ of his daugh- 
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hearts of his daughters, ſufficient to 
defend them from his attractions and 


attentions. Sonatural is it to imagine, 


that the artificial diſtinctions of ſociety 
have a greater power over others than 


'ourſelves; and that they may diveſt 


them of all the effential feelings of hu- 
man nature, though we feel that ſome- 
how or other they are unable to ex- 


Lord Moreton, after ſupper, when 
he and Reynel were ſitting alone to- 
gether, communicated this intelligence 
to him, aſking him what was to be 
done? The latter received it with the 
greateſt affectation of ſurpriſe, he even 
ſeemed to doubt it at firſt ; but on re- 
Kection, he became again inclined to 
believe it, as he pretended to recollect 
ſeveral circumſtances which affured 


him, that Elliot muſt entertain a paſſi- 
on for Lady Adelaide. He inveighed 


againſt his ingratitude and impudence, 


_ 
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ter, a nobleman who had behaved with 
the utmoſt. kindneſs to him; and for 

thinking of a lady, for whom a man of 
ten times his fortune, and on other 
accounts infinitely better entitled to 
an alliance with her, was, from a ſenſe 
of his unworthineſs, obliged to ſtifle the 
molt ardent of paſſions. The reſult of 
this conſultation was, that Stephen was 
to be forbidden the houſe by one of 
them ; and her father next morning 
communicated to Lady Adelaide the 
preſumption of Elliot, with ſtrict in- 
junctions, as ſhe valued his favour, 
never to hold any further communica- 
tion with him. Luckily for Lady 
Adelaide, he had ſpoken to her when 
alone, and ſomething called him out of 
the room immediately afterward ; ſo 
that he had no time to obſerve the 
emotions, which made themſelves but 
too manifeſt, on her receiving this in- 
formation. Such were the reſolutions 
which had been taken to deprive El- 
Vol. I. n.. 


- finding them together, yet ſenſible that 
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 liot of ſeeing his lovely Adelaide for 
ever, the day before he arrived at Caſ- 
tlemont. When he arrived there, he 
found that Lady Moreton and her 
eldeſt daughter were out viſiting, ac. 
cording to the uſual faſhionable me- 
_ thod of miſpending a morning. The 
gentlemen, not expecting Elliot tha 
day, were luckily out alſo; ſo that 
Stephen entered the room where the 
family uſually fat, without moleſtation, 
and there found Lady Adelaide, who 
Had Raid at home, being ill of an head- 
ach, fitting penſively on the ſofa, with 
her eyes red, as if ſhe had been in tears, 
The ſituation of theſe lovers was ex- 
tremely perplexing ; Lady Adelaide 
afraid her father might come in, and 
terrified at the conſequences of his 


the could not with delicacy inform 
Elliot, that he was baniſhed Caſtlemon 
for loving her, when he had but once 


* that * to her; — per- 
| haps 
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haps, too, ſhe was a little unwilling to 


leave her lover in that ſtate of diſtrac- 
tion and uncertainty, in which he had 
laſt departed from her. Stephen, onthe 
other hand, perceived her melancholy; 
he conſtrued it into referve towards a 


man, who had told her that he loved 


her, and whom ſhe was reſolved not to 
love in return. Willing, at leaſt, to 
gain her pardon, he conſidered what 
arguments he ſhould make uſe of, to 
procure it; and thus continued a ſi- 


lence, wh he found more difficult to 


get over, as it grew more awkward, 
and gave him longer time to reflect on 


the importance of what he was going 
to ſay. At length, lifting up his eyes 


from the ground, he ſaid, © May I 


hope, Lady Adelaide, that my raſh de- 
claration of my paſſion, has not totally 


baniſhed me from your eſteem ; and 


that your gentle boſom, in compaſſion 


to my ſufferings, is not determined to 


imbitter my unſucceſsful love, with the 
„ „ 
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addition of your hatred? A paſſion 
like mine, Lady Adelaide, 1s not to be 
maſtered by common reſtraints.” 
While Elliot was [peaking thus, La- 
dy Adelaide did not dare to lift up her 
eyes; and ſhe ſpoke nothing, though 
he ſeemed to pauſe for her reply. 
know,” continued he, © I cannot hope 
any thing—I am not entitled—I am 
not deſerving your love. I do not, I 
4 uiink, wiſh it; ſo much do I prize your 
5 0 | happineſs above mine own; but when 
4 f | 1 J laſt left you, I was IRE that you 
| were diſpleaſed with me. May I hope 
= that this ſilence is not a confirming 
, (_ token of your reſentment ? Forgive- 
neſs is all that one who is going to ba- 
" niſh himſelf from your preſence for- 
= ever, dare ſolicit.” Lady Adelaide un- 
ik | derſtood this, as alluding to her father's 
N reſolution of forbidding him the houſe; 
and, perhaps, the conſideration of this 
inſult, offered to him for loving her, 


made her feel more ſoftneſs for him 
than 
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than ſhe otherwiſe would. This is a 
fubject, Mr. Elliot, on which I muſt 
not liſten to you ; I ſee you know my 
father's reſolution ; and all that I can 
do is, to pity a paſſion I believe ſin- 
cere, but which it would be againſt 
my duty to encourage.” And does 
my Adelaide pity me?“ eried Elliot, 
throwing himſelf on his knee, and tak- 
ing her hand. © Such another kind 
expreſſion, and I ſhall be tranſported 
to a heaven of madneſs! O, Lady Ade- 
laide! could I hope that tune, that any 
thing would make me ceaſe to be in- 
different to you! May one who lives 
but in your preſence, entertain the 
lighteſt, moſt diſtant expectations that 
he may not in time be diſagreeable to 
you?” * ſee,” replied Lady Ade- 
laide, with an half ſmile, © that you are 
not to be ſatisfied ; you promiſed at 
firſt to be content with my forgiveneſs, 
and now, what do you aſk ? Indeed, 
K 3 3 
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Mr. Elliot, I wiſh you did not preſs me 
on this fubject; you know that my 


father is determined to forbid your 
coming here - but you know not how 
much” he has ſpoken to me. If he 
ſhould come in now (and 1 dread 
his appearance every moment), what 
would he ſay ?” This was like a thun- 
der ſtroke to poor Elliot. Although he 
knew that he muſt, at any rate, baniſh 
himſelf from the houſe, yet the idea 
that he was forbidden it, preſented the 
ſame grief to him in a new light, and 
made him look upon it-as a new cala- 

mity. Some villain, Lady Adelaide,“ 
cried he, © has, I am ſenſible, before 
now endeavoured to ruin me in your 
Hather's good opinion; at laſt he has 
fucceeded in making me completely 
wretched. But grant me, Heaven. that 
I may diſcover him; and if he eſcape, 
I deferve to be wietched ! Thus to be 
exiled from your preſence, never to 
lee you * it is too much to bear! 
What, 
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What, what have 1 done, that the 


moſt bitter phial of Heaven's wrath | 


{ould be poured out on my head? — 


Senſible that he would in an inſtant 


have 1t no longer in his power to ad- 
dreſs her, he again preſſed the ſubject 
of his ſuit. I hope, Mr. Elliot,“ an- 


hrered his miſtreſs, © that I ſhall ever 


be above diſguiſe, and ever be unwil- 
ling to trifle with the feelings of any 


gentleman. I have great obligations 


to you, for no leſs than my life; and 


vere it poſſible that——but you know 


my father's love for 3 and his 
determination againſt you—and it ig 
impoſſible. Having made this half 
confeſſion, ſhe ſtopped; and her face 


ſuffuſed itſelf with bluſhes, to compoſe 


which, nature ſeemed to have ſtolen 
the roſes of paradiſe. Elliot, who, the 


moment before he had ſpoken to her, 


would have given the world to be al- 
lured that ſhe did not hate him, was 
not now tq be contented, with what a 
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| nerfon, not ſo much in love as he was, 
would have conſtrued into a confeſſion 
of reciprocal affection; ſo little is the 
human mind to be ſatisfied with its 
preſent condition. He again bewailed 
his miſery in being thus forced from 
her preſence, without a poſſibility of 
ſeeing her once more. And here (a 
modern lover will, no doubt, think 
fooliſhly enough) he diſcloſed to her 
the ſituation of his affairs; and how he 
was in a manner driven to be depen- 
dent on a man he had never ſeen.— 
His gentle auditreſs ſympathized in 
his diſtreſs, and endeavoured to cheer 
him, by placing his fituation in the 
moſt agreeable point of view; but his 
heart would not admit of conſolation. 
« But a few moments,” faid he, © and 
I ſhall be deprived of the happineſs of 
addreſſing you, perhaps, for ever! O, 
Lady Adelaide, forgive the fond con- 
cern of one, who in loſing you loſes 
more than his life. Before I leave 
g | 5 : you, 
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you, there is one thing which I cannot: 
avoid mentioning. Mr. Reynel in- 


_ tends, I am ſure, making propoſals to 


your father for you : ſuperior riches, 
and the commands of a father, may 
perſuade you to be the bride of the 
man I hate, of a wretch, who is every 
way unworthy of you ; do not marry 
him—T could bear to be miſerable any 
way but that. Alas!“ eontinued he, 
with a ſigh, © had his fate been mine !” 
His miſtreſs replied, that ſhe believed 
and hoped he was miſtaken. © But, 
if it will content you,” ſaid ſhe, *Ipro- 


5 miſe you ſincerely, that I never will 
: be united to him : I never will marry 
aa without the conſent of my parents; 
+ and I am ſure they will, in return, in- 
ar dulge me with a refuſal of any man I 
8 _ diſlike.” This promile, as it removed 
; all jealous ſuſpicions, quite rejoiced her 
24 : lover ; who, although he was ſenfible 
mr that, if her father returned, he would 
v4 expole himſelf to inſult, and her to an- 
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ger, yet knew not how to tear himſelf | 
away while his heart was full. For, 
notwithſtanding the long converſation 
he had held with her, he felt as if he 
had ſaid nothing; he forgot how the 
hours flew, and ſtill hoped, that for- 
tune would be ſo propitious, as to keep 
Lord Moreton away for a few minutes 
longer. In the fervid anxiety of paſ- 
fion, nothing was ſufficient to aſſure 
him of reciprocal love, but an expreſs 
declaration ; and, unable to avoid it, 
he again introduced the ſubject of his 
aſſion, when the coming in of Mr. 
Reynel ſurpriſed them both. Nor was 
be leſs ſurpriſed or chagrined, at the 
appearance of Elliot, and the advan- 
tage he ſuppoſed that he had enjoyed, 
in having had a long interview with 
Lady Adelaide without interruption. 
As for the lady, her ſituation was very 
diſtreſſing; ſhe knew that her father 
and Mr. Reynel had gone out together, 
ſhe therefore expected him to come 
| | into 
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into the room eyery inſtant; ſhe dread- 
ed the reſentment which would be 


manifeſted towards her lover; ſhe 


dreaded that which would fall on her- 
ſelf, on being found alone with him; 
and ſhe was afraid to leave the gentle- 
men, who were thus tagether, by them- 
ſelves. They did not ſeem very well 
pleaſed with ee other; and ſhe re- 

collected the menaces which Elliot had 5 
thrown out againſt the diſcoverer of 

his love, whom ſhe gueſſed to be no 
other than Reynel. Confuſed, and un- 


knowing what to do from terror, ſhe 


quitted the room for an inſtant, under 
pretence of receiving her mother. El- 
liot wiſhed to have followed her ; but 


he could not bear the idea of thus quit- 


ting the room at the appearance of his. 


haughty rival, and he reſolved rather 
to brave the Gas as conſcious: of his 


mnocence, than to ſkulk away, as if 
afraid, and, by his thief-like flight, ſeem 
to acknowledge his guilt, I hope, 
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| Sir,” ſaid Reynel, with a contemptu- 
ous ſmile, as ſoon as they were left 


alone together, © that I interrupted no 
buſineſs between you and Lady Ade- 
taide Moreton.” © You did not, Sir,” 


anſwered Elliot, coolly. © IfI ſhould 


have been ſo unfortunate,” replied the 


other, © as to have done fo, I ſee that 
you are always luckily on the watch, 


to find a diſengaged moment to ſpeak 


to her.” Lou muſt explain yourſelf, 


Sir,” anſwered our adventurer, © I do 


not underſtand you.” I mean, Sir, 


| faid Reynel, his lips quivering with 


paſſion, © that you have taken an un- 
generous advantage of a nobleman's 
condeſcenſion and hoſpitality to you; 
and would trepan his daughter into a 
marriage, but that ſhe has too much 
prudence to liſten to you. Her father, 


| Sir, 18 informed of it . and it is by bas 


directions that I inform you, that he 
_ you will henceforward be a 
ſtranger 
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ftranger to the houſe of the man you 
have thus ill uſed.” This meſſage con- 
firmed all the ſuſpicions of Elliot, and 
his ſpirit was inſtantly. up in arms: 
In any other houſe,” cried he, © you 
dare not have made uſe of ſuch lan- 
guage, for you know that no other 
would have protected you from im- 
mediate chaſtiſement. It is you, who 
have inſinuated hes into Lord More- 
ton's head; I am acquainted with your 
hypocriſy, and you ſhall be puniſhed 
for having, dared to draw off the 
maſk fo far as you have now done.” 
The ladies were now heard coming 
into the room; and Reynel, who 
wiſhed for their interference, grew 
very loud and noiſy in his reply, in 
hopes thus to obtain it; when Elliot 
going up to him, ſaid, Sir, if you 
be not a coward as well as a villain, 
| huſh this matter up now, and to- mor- 
row morning I will ſend a gentleman 


either here to you, or wherever you 
ſhall 
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 fhall appoint.” Scarce had he . 

theſe words, when the ladies and Lord 
Moreton came into the room. Hav- 
ing heard the voice of quarrelling, they 
had haſtened to prevent miſchief, and 
the diſcompoſed looks and haughty 
demeanour of the gentlemen towards 
each other, evinced the ſtate of their 
minds. Lord Moreton having aſked 
what the matter was; Nothing, Sir, 
rephed Reynel, © except that this 
gentleman has thought proper to in- 
ſult me for delivering a meſlage from 
your Lordſhip to him.” © My Lord,” 
replied Elliot, © I would inſult no man 
for bearing a meſlage, if I did not 
know that he aggravated it out of 
malice, and a deſign to inſult me; but 
as I cannot credit a word which comes 
from that .gentleman, your Lordſhip, 
if you have any meſſage to deliver to 
me, will, I hope, be fo good as either 
to repeat it yourſelf, or ſend it to me 
by ſome one whom I can elieve; 1 
care 
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care not, if it be one of your ſervants.” 


Really, Sir, anſwered his Lordſhip; i 


I think it very ſtrange that you 


ſhould thus continue to inſult my re- 
lation in my houſe; and I muſt declare 
to you, that his meſſage about your 
abſenting yourſelf from this place came 
from me.“ My Lord, replied Stephen, 
« what I have heard, cannot prevent 
me from entertaining a reſpect for 
your Lordſhip, as I know that you are 


miſinformed. I fear not, my Lord, but 


my conduct will be found governed 
by principles of honour, if your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould ever be diſpoſed i impar- 
tially to ſcrutiniſe it; in this place I 
ſhall ſay no move.” Having ſaid 
this, he bowed to the ladies, and re- 
tired to get his horſe; his boſom 


ſwelling with haughtineſs of ſpirit, 


and yet ſorry in the higheſt degree for 
this unlucky diſcovery which had 
eſtranged him from the Moreton 


family. The elder part of that family, 
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though ſenſible that they were under 


ſome obligations to Elliot, yet thought 


them all more than cancelled, by his 
having had the impudence to fall in 


love with their daughter. While the 
younger, as is, to ſpeak the truth, pretty 
generally the caſe, differed very much 


from their ſentiments. They dreaded 
the conſequences of the quarrel, and 


thought that Elliot had not been uſed 
as well as he deſerved. 

Lady Adelaide had no ſooner 
left the room, in which Elliot and 
Reynel were, than {he became ſenſible 
that a quarrel might enſue; terrified 
to the higheſt degree, ſhe had haſtened 


her mother and ſiſter into the room, 


but could not venture in there herielt. 
As ſoon as ſhe had heard from her 
ſiſter, what had paſt in her abſence; 
ſhe. became greatly alarmed, leſt ſhe 
ſhould become the theme of pub- 


lic converſation, and perhaps the prey 


of * it a duel ſhould be tought 


. apparently 


* 
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apparently on her account. Nor is it 
unlikely, that ſhe dreaded much more 


than this, that the conſequences might 


be fatal to Elliot. She therefore ſent 


out her maid to him, to tell him, that 


if he would remain near Caſtlemont, 
ſhe would contrive to ſpeak to him in 


the grove, on that evening. Elliot 


had ridden off; but his man Phelim, 
ho, thou gh a very good-natured 
fellow, never loved his friend half ſo 
well as he did over a cup of ale, 


was taking his leave of the ſervants, 
by pledging them in hearty quaffs to 
_ others health, and ſpeedy meet- 


. Mrs. Clarinda coming up to him 


wün the meſſage, wanted to draw him 


aſide, telling him © that ſhe had ſome- 
thing to ſay to him. Have you, my 


jewel?“ ſays he. Why then, faith, you 


muſt moiſten your tongue a little firſt, 


and 'twill come the glibber.“ Mrs. Cla- 


rinda, turning up her noſe with great 
diſdain,” replied, ** that it was impol- 
ſible, 
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ſible, for that really ſhe never touched 
any thing except tea or chocolate 


before dinner.“ Now, can't you my 


dear?” faid he. Why, then, faith, if 


| yau can't drink with me, I can't ſpeak 
with you; ſo there's tit for tat“ She 


was obliged to comply, and Phelim 
went along with her to receive her 
meflage. When he had heard it, he 
rubbed his hands for joy, © Ah! ſweet- 
lips, give me a kiſs, you jade. She's our 


own, and by my foul I promiſe you, 


by way of a reward for your being 
faithful, that I believe I'll take you 


myſelf, when my maſter marnes her. 


The waiting maid, who would make a 
great deal more free with Phelim in 
private, than before the reſt of the 


ſervants, where ſhe thought it would 


interfere with her pretenſions to gen- 


tility and reſpect, gave him a flight 


flap, and bid him be gone far an 
Iriſh booby: did he think that ſhe og 
have ſuch as him? © By my _ 
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ſaid he, giving her another hearty 
ſinack, © you love me better than your 
miſtreſs s laſt caſt off coat, and would 
leap into my arms from your garret.” 
He then mounted his horſe, and rode | 
after his maſter. 

When Phelim had „ his 
maſter, which was very ſoon; for El- 
liot, when once he had got out of the 
demeſne of Caſtlemont, had ridden 
very flowly, he began to laugh and 
chuckle. © Brave news! faith, Sir!” 
cried he; © well, who would think 
that, ſimple as you fit there, you could 
be ſo clever? But you'rea lucky man, 
and a very. happy man too, fo that L 
believe you came into the world with 
your wrong end foremoſt.” Elliot un- 
derſtood theſe exclamations, at his good 
fortune, to be really intended by his 
man, as an attempt at being witty 
upon his misfortunes. And, as he 
was not at that time in a temper 
which would bear a joke, he was going 

| to. 
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to turn about to chaſtiſe him for his 
impertinent and 1ll-timed ſmartneſs, 
which. was an affront that the thick- 
blooded Iriſhman would not have for- 
given. Phelim, however, by ceaſing 
his comments, luckily explained him- 
ſelf in ſufficient time to prevent his 
diſgrace. Oh! Sir, be ſure that 
you be in the grove when it is dark, 
and Lady Adelaide ſays that ſhe will 
come to ſee you.” © What's that you 
ſay?” cried Elliot impatiently. © Pooh, 
nothing at all, Sir, but a poor young 
lady that wants your honour to run 
away with her this evening by force, 
with her own conſent, that's all.” It 
was ſome time before Elliot could get 
the meſſage exactly out of him, by 
dint of croſs-examining ; for Phelim, 
when any thing elated him; was very 
fult of flouriſhes and exaggerations; 
and though a ſhrewd fellow, would 
often forget part of his meſſage, by 
attending to ſomething elſe while it 
„ it 
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it was delivering to him. Elliot, we 
may be ſure, felt the utmoſt joy at 
this news, and he put up at a little 
inn within two miles of Lord More- 
ton's. Having left his horſes there, 
he walked about with the greateſt im- 
patience, waiting for the evening. 
There Phelim informed him, © that 
Robip the butler had told him in the 


| morning before all the ſervants (for I 


am beloved by them all, though I am 


an Iriſhman), that having obſerved Mr. 


Reynel and his Lord very buly talk- 
ing, as if they did not wiſh that any 


body ſhould hear them, he had left 


the door on a jar, that they might 
not have all the ſecret to themſelves. 
That he then heard Reynel tell his 
Lord, how much he was in love with 


Lady Adelaide, and that Lord More- 


ton had ſaid in reply, if he could 
gain his daughter's conſent, that he 


ſhould have' his ; for, although he was 


not a match for her in point of for- 
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tune, yet as he was his near relation, 
he would have no objection to ſuch 
an union, as his fortune would thus 
go to one of his own family.” Stephen 
heard this news with as much aſtoniſh- 
ment as if he had never expected that 
ſuch a thing was more than probable, 
and if it had not been ſometimes ſup- 
polſed by him to have already taken 
place. I wanted but this ftroke,” 
cried he, © to make me completely 
wretched. A beggar in my fortune, 
an out-caſt from my family, and an 
exile from my love; now all hope 1s 
going to be loſt in the marriage of my 
Adelaide.“ His man, who ſaw his 
maſter's anxiety, ſympathiſed with 
him, as far as his uncultivated mind 
could, and ſpoke to him as follows : 
Come Sir, dont be in ſuch trouble; 
remember the meſſage Lady Adelaide 
ſent you; I'll warrant ſhe'll not think 
of ſuch a fellow as that, may the devil 
crack his neck who has nothing good 
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born with him but a coach and fix. 


There's all of us fervants, and by my 
fanh we are no bad judges, have 
agreed that it was ſuch a pity, that a 


fellow like him ſhould get her; and 
Vue faid that you would be a thouknd 


mes a more becoming match for her.. 
The men ſaid that you deferved her, 


becauſe you was ſo generous; and the 
women agreed that you ought to get 
her, becauſe you was ſo handſome. 


But, indeed Sir, I thought that the 


young lady had hinted this matter to 
you, or I would have told you before 
now. However, I ſhould have recol- 
lected, that we ſervants in general ſee 


things before our maſters either ſay 


them or do them.” The certainty of 
the fact, which Phelim had communi- 
cated to Elliot, furniſhed him with a 
number of ſpeculations and conjec- 
tures, ſufficient to employ him, until 


it became time for him to ſet out for 


the grove, where his miſtreſs had- 
PR 
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promiſed to meet him. When he had 
got there, he hid himſelf in a thicket, 
and lay in the greateſt anxiety, leſt 
ſhe ſhould diſappoint him. He had 
not lain there long, when he ſaw Mr. 
Reynel and his ſervant coming up the 
walk; they were talking earneſtly, but 
not loud enough to be heard; ſo that 
all he could underſtand, was Reynel 
deſiring the other, © to do this, and 
he knew his reward.” The ſervant 
went immediately back again, and 
Reynel came on direttly to the thicket 
where Stephen lay. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


